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ae book consists of accounts and interpreta- 
tions of typical experiments in the readjustment 


Lecture Courses with Clinics of school methods, curricula, and organization on 


the basis of mental test results. It indicates the 


4 WEEKS necessity for recognizing intellectual differencesand 
Begin July 10, to Aug. 5, 1922 describes the way in which test results may be used 
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High-School Textbooks ready by the Fall 


Bovee: Premiere Annee de Francais avec Notation Phonetique 
An unusual textbook for a year’s course, by a remarkably 
successful teacher. 


McPherson and Henderson: Laboratory Practice in Chemistry 


A laboratory manual to accompany the notable new textbook 
‘‘Chemistry and Its Uses.’’ 


Reeve: General Mathematics, Book Two 
The second book in a two-year course of practical mathematics. 


Hawkes, Luby, and Touton: Plane and Solid Geometry 


Another volume in a mathematical series of distinguished merit. 


Meier: The Study of Living Things 


A notebook and laboratory manual for courses in biology, 


McGuire: Gorostiza’s Contigo Pan y Cebolla 


A prose comedy affording an attractive glimpse into Spanish life. 
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THE NATION’S WASHINGTON 


There is one city in the United States in 
whose yesterday, today and tomorrow every 
American has an intense interest. Not to know 
or not to want to know the City of Washington 
is not to be fully American. 

Wonderful as Washington has been it ha; 
scarcely begun to be what it is to be among the 
cities of the worid. The world will never cease 
to wonder that there were Americans in the 
nineteenth century who could create a repub- 
lic which, after a century and a third, is the 
only type of civic government that meets the 
need of the New Civilization. But that is 
‘scarcely more wonderful than that the founders 
of the republic had men who could create on the 
neglected acres of the Potomac a city that in 
this day has no rival in adaptation to the future 
comfort and beauty of a world civic metropolis. 

Washington is to be the official headquarters 
of ali national organizations and probably of 
all sects and denominations. It is scarcely four 
years since the National Education Association 
ventured to make headquarters in Washington 
and they only dared to make the adventure and 


rent a modest house when the secretary agreed 
to rent the third floor for a tenement. In a 
short time the Association needed the whole 
building and the secretary purchased a resi- 
dence for his home, and not long after the As- 
sociation purchased the stately office building, 
1201 Sixteenth street. That seemed like a great 
venture, but already it is worth much more 
than was paid for it. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, a recently created association, is erect- 
ing headquarters on Lafayette square at a cost 
of $2,500,000 and already real estate values in 
all that section have gone up fifty per cent. 

The National Cathedral is building the most 
wonderful church edifice in the world. What it 
lacks in tradition it will make up in beauty and 
grandeur. There is no other such location in 
America, if indeed, there is in the world. The 
Heights on which the beginning of the famous 
cathedral is located lock off upon the broad 
Potomac, upon Arlington, upon the monu- 
ment, and above all upon the National Capitol 
than which there is none more beautiful. 

Washington will have the most wonderful 
buildings architecturally, so it will have the 
most beautiful residences. Already every coun- 
try in the world has a palatial diplomatic resi- 
dence and men and women of fame and fortune 
are beginning to erect homes in Washington, 
so that it is easy to see that the one city in the 
New World to rival Paris and other European 
cities has entered upon its reign of beauty. 


HAMPTON AND TUSKEGEE 

Recently at convocation exercises at Hampton 
Institute, Chief Justice W. H. Taft, president of 
the board of trustees of Hampton, announced 
the gift of $25,000 for an organ for the new au- 
ditorium, whereupon a woman in the audience 
gave $14,000 for a domestic science building of 
the latest design and equipment. In the midst 
of the exercises President Gregg of Hampton 
received a telegram from the president of Tus- 
kegee that his institution had just received a 
gift of a million dollars from a resident of New 
Jersey. 

Certainly Hampton and Tuskegee are being 
appreciated more and more as their great work 
demonstrates its value. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION | 


The Parent-Teacher Association, nationally 
organized in Washington, D. C., twenty-eight 
years ago, has state associations in thirty-nine 
states and is a powerful aid to all phases of pro- 
gressive education as well as to the enrichment 
of the home life of children. Mrs. Milton F. 
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Higgins, of Worcester, Massachusetts, must be 
credited with the skilful, brilliant. leadership 
which has produced these results. 


ELIOT’S HARVARD 

Charles W. Eliot’s Harvard will always be 
one of the great achievements of the closing 
third of the nineteenth century. 

John Palmer Gavit has stated the achievement 
nobly. 

Concretely, he visioned and built a vast uni- 
versity. His central idea was a great store- 
house of the fruits of learning, and back of it 
and within it a powerful faculty of learned and 
learning men, adding by constant research in all 
the fields of human knowledge and experiment, 
to the resources upon which practical men can 
draw for industry and the conquest of environ- 
ment, and educators as such for the instruction 
of the new generations. 

He visioned, too, participating in and making 
use of all this, a great and growing fellowship 
of scholars and learners; in Harvard College 
and in the graduate schools which he superim- 
posed thereon. Here, as he saw it, was a great 
table set forth of the riches of the learning of 
mankind, to which men of every class and race 
might come if they would, and partake—and 
contribute. 

Look at the outstanding features of Harvard 
University which constitute the incarnation of 
Eliot’s vision—nearly though not quite all of 
them established or given new vitality during 
Dr. Eliot’s administration :-— 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

The Engineering School. 

The Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. 

The School of Architecture. 

The School of Landscape Architecture. 

The Bussey Institute (a research college of 
agriculture). 

The Divinity School. 

The Law School. 

The Department of Education. 

The Medical School. 

The Dental School. 

The Museums of zoSlogy, anthropology, bot- 
any, geology, mineralogy, archeology, ethnol- 
ogy, art, etc. 

The Arnold Arboretum. 

The Astronomical and Meteorological Ob- 
servatories. 

The Summer School of Arts and Sciences and 
Education. 

The Summer Engineering Camp. 

And Harvard College—for Boys. 

Dr. Eliot is a great teacher. He loves his fel- 
low men. All races look alike to him. With an 
individual student of any age he is en rapport 
to just the extent that that individual is a stu- 
dent, a person eager for knowledge, anxious to 
understand better, by however little, his rela- 


tions with his fellows and with the universe in. 


which men have to hive. 
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THE SEATTLE SURPRISE 


The surprise of the year is the cutting of sal- 
aries. Teachers whose salaries are $2,000 or 
above have $300 less, while those whose salaries 
are less than $3,000 have a cut of $150. We had 
been ied to think that the last school board elec- 
tion made it certain that there would be no re- 
duction. Even a few hours before the reduction 
was voted a letter was written us saying that 
the salary schedule was to be maintained. We 
had expected better things of Seattle. 


JULIUS H. BARNES HONORED 


Julius H. Barnes, of Duluth and New York, 
one of the eminently public spirited citizens of 
the country, has been honored with the presi- 
dency of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, one of the really great honors 
that can come to a leader in business affairs, 
The Chamber is the most significant nationat 
association of the country. It is building an 
official home in Washington that is to cost $2,- 
500,000. Mr. Barnes has been one of the leaders 
in progressive business for several years, and 
has had commanding influence in many of the 
largest national business projects. He was one 
of the chief factors in the organization of the 
$106,000,000 Foreign Trade Corporation. The 
money, brains and time of Mr. Barnes are al- 
ways ready for investment in great public ser- 
vice. 


APPRECIATED APPRECIATION 


The Dean of Education in one of the lead- 
ing universities in America writes: “The fight 
against intolerance and ignorance and preju- 
dice is a big one, but I believe we are making 
headway. The Journal of Education is, I am 
quite sure, the greatest single factor in this 
struggle.” 
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EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Educational films as regular equipment for 
teachers, moving pictures as substitutes for 
books and lectures in schools and colleges, lan- 
tern slides as substitutes for maps and charts 
have recently received much public discussion. 

In order to secure some carefully balanced 
judgments on the value of all these visual devices 
for use in teaching pupils, the Commonwealth 
Fund of New York has given a fund of $10,000 
for the use of Professor Frank N. Freeman of 
the University of Chicago, in the systematic 
study of the educational value of various kinds 
of pictures. Professor Freeman recently pre- 
sented a paper before the Society for Educa- 
tional Research which took the ground that 
many of the claims film advocates are not 
well founded. These <!aims are sure to be tested 
to the iimit and the value of Educational Films 
is to be measured with great care. No one 
can do this better than can Professor Frank N. 
Freeman. 
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NOBLE LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles voted a big school bond issue by 
a vote of fitteen to one. This is certainly the 
noblest record for 1922. This is in glorious con- 
trast to Seattle that reduced the salaries of all 
teachers. There must be a reason. 
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Grand Goblins and Kings Kleagle are new 
personalities to be known about to be intelligent 
about passing events. 
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CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF TODAY 


Of all the demonstrations of educational prog- 
ress in public schools nothing is more surpris- 
ing than the revelation of high efficiency by 
city superintendents. They have adapted them- 
selves, as a rule, to the new demands before 
them better than has any other class of educa- 
tors. 

There has been no time in half a century 
when so large a percentage of city superin- 
tendents were eminently successful as today. 
There are a hundred city superintendents 
whose achievements challenge comparison with 
the efficiency of lawyers and physicians, mer- 
chants and manufacturers, men who rival the 
best university presidents. 

Any city, iarge or small, could draw from a 
box with the one hundred names any one at 
random and make no mistake. There are 4 
hundred men who would make a success of 
New York or Chicago, of San Diego or Albany. 
That was never true in the past, is not true of 
university presidents today. 

The reason is entirely clear. But that is an- 
other story. 
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“THE ROAD HE TURN OVER” 

County -Superintendent W. C. Cook, of Mc- 
Dowell County, West Virginia, told this story 
after we had made a tragic turn on the moun- 
tain side. 

An Italian was driving along the mountain 
highway, which was a ledge on the world’s very 
edge, and over went his machine. 

In the hospital several days later when re- 
stored to consciousness the attendant said :-— 

“How did you happen to turn over on the 
mountain road?” 

“I no turn over, the road he turn over.” 

There are some school people who turn over 
cn the modern educational highway who de- 
clare that they would still be all right if the 
educational highway didn’t turn over. 


Send to National Fire Protection Association, 
87 Milk street, Boston, for “Committee on Safety 
to Life, 1922.” Every teacher should have it, 
every superintendent must have it. 


APPRECIATION OF GEORGE H. LOCKE 

George H. Locke, Librarian, Toronto, Canada, 
one-time editor of Ginn & Company, Boston, 
has written a captivating book which is a notable 


5 
contribution to history, especially of our neighbor 
in the North. 

“When Canada was New France” (J. M. Dent 
and Sons, London) is the book, of which the 
Mail and Empire of Toronto says :— 

“It is at once a delight and an inspiration. It 
delights by the simplicity of its language, a sim- 
plicity which adds to rather than detracts from 
the romance and adventure which teems in 
every page.” It is written in a style that cannot 
tail to impress and interest the young and to be 
understood by them, but which, at the same time, 
appeals to the mature literary taste of the adult. 
Unembellished by rhetoric, the ideals, the en- 
deavors and the accomplishments of Cartier, 
Champlain, Joliet, Marquette, La Salle, Radisson, 
and Montcalm, who though Frenchmen by blood, 
were ever Canadians in soul, stand out in all their 
noble grandeur. Mr. Locke has caught a sug- 
gestion of the spirit of these first Canadians, and 
realizing that their deeds can speak for them- 
selves more eloquently and more appealingly 
than pen and ink can ever do, he has contented 
himself with recording those deeds in simple 
prose, with the result that the reader has a 
clean-cut epitome of some of the most outstand- 
ing figures of one of the most romantic periods 
in the history of the world.” 
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RICHARDS OF ARDMORE 


Superintendent C. W. Richards of Ardmore 
has several lines of activity in which he is ex- 
ceptionally strong. He has qa Sunday School in 
a Baptist church in which the attendance on 
May 14 this year was 859. The management 
of such a school year after year keeping an at- 
tendance from 750 to 950 is a great community 
achievement. 

He is unusually devoted to his church and the 
denominational service. He has provided two 
scholarships in the Louisville Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminaries that will be “a going function” 
for a hundred years and more. This year two 
young men will graduate and enter the ministry. 
Each of these has written Mr. Richards a delight- 
ful letter giving an account of the course in the 
seminary as a beneficiary of his scholarship. 

Mr. Richards is also highly efficient as an edu- 
cational lecturer. This summer he has work in 
the State Teachers’ College, in Greeley, Colorado, 
and is on the program of four other State Teach- 
ers College summer programs. 

The high school throbs with new functionings. 
We were especially interested in the making of 
a textbook—typewritten—made by the class in 
economics for the next class. They state and 
stress the high spots and give references to a 
wide range of reference books under each sub- 
ject. We have never chanced to see any class 
that got quite as much out of a year’s work as 
this class got through the making of this book 
and the study that led to it. os 

The high school principal and faculty work 
with Mr. Richards with ardent loyalty. The 
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principal has been there for six years so that 
the service has the merit of continuity of pur- 
pose. 

An unusual feature of the functioning is the 
fact that the mayor of the city of 20,000 has 
served on the Board of Education several years 
and, as mayor, is an inspiration to students and 
teachers. 
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KOONTZ COMES BACK 


The re-election of James A. Koontz as su- 
perintendent at Joplin after an absence of six 
years is a record. He was superintendent at 
Joplin 1913 to 1916. In 1917 and 1918 he was 
eminently successful in war camp service, and 
since the war Mr. Koontz has been in business, 
but he has maintained his residence in Joplin 
since 1916, so that he is not “coming back” as 
a resident but merely professionally. Mr. Bu- 
chanan, whom Mr. Koontz succeeded in 1913, has 
had a fine superintendency in Connecticut for 
several years. Dr. W. T. Harris retires at the 
end of this school year on June 30. 


ANOTHER SCHOOLMASTER SENATOR? 


Will “Pat Kelley “ and Weodbridge N. Ferris, 
of Michigan, aspire to the United States Senate 
or possibly it were better to say that Congress- 
man Patrick H. Kelley aspires to a seat in the 
United States Senate while Ex-Governor W. N. 
Ferris is more willing than expectant this year. 

Congressman S. D. Fess, of Ohio, seems as 
good as elected. 

These are real schoolmasters. Kelley was 
state superintendent of schools in Michigan 
when he became lieutenant-governor, Ferris 
was a schoolmaster when elected governor and 
is still 1 schoolmaster, and Fess was very much 
a schoolmaster until elected to Congress. 
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THE PASSING OF FRIENDS 


One of the penalties one pays for being in- 
terse in his friendships is the deep sense of loss 
as friends pass on. 

We have not only had the opportunity of 
knowing intimately an unusual number of 
school people but of having appreciated them 
keenly. We should hesitate to write of the pass- 
ing of friends of the long ago did we not write 
so often of the youngest men and women, the 
new lights in this latest day. 


CHARLES W. CHILDS, who recently passed 
on in his California home, was one of our earli- 
est friends in our active school work in Cali- 
fornia. When he was president of the State 
Normal School, now State Teachers College of 
San Jose, 1888, we lectured there for a week. 
There was an atmosphere that developed many 
friendships that have not dimmed in the 
thirty-four years. We have rarely been on the 
coast since then that Charles Wesley Childs 
was not in the front row listening as an ardent 
friend. 
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James W. McCLYMONDS, superintendent of 
Oakland for twenty-three years, was oftenes¢ 
of all school men of California on programs that 
also welcomed me. We knew him when he be- 
came superintendent of what was then a big 
suburban village, and we saw him unfold and de- 
velop the schools into one of the largest and 
best school systems of the Pacific Coast. There 
was never a muffler on the ardor of our 
friendship. We could write pages of the Jour- 
nai of Education of what we knew of his ad- 
ministrative masterfulness and_ brilliant pro- 
fessioual leadership. 


WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH, author of 


*“The Evolution of Dodd” and of “All the Chil- 


dren of all the People,” was closer to me for 
more years than was any other literary genius. 
When we became the editor of the Journal of 
Education, Smith’s “Evolution of Dodd” was 
sweeping the country as few educational books 
have ever done, and it was our joy to meet the 
author in 1886 and friendship was ardent from 
the first. in the years in which we both 
reveled in institute work in Pennsylvania we 
spent several week-ends together; either of us 
would go a hundred miles and more to be with 
the other. On those Sundays William Hawley 
Smith would read aloud, as no one else we ever 
knew could read. We have had no other friend 
like William Hawley Smith, and his passing on 
leaves a void never to be filled. 
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BETTINGER’S SUGGESTIONS 


Without desiring to enter in the faintest de- 
gree into the Los Angeles school situation we 
would like to give space to some crisp sugges- 
tions of M. C. Bettinger, a member of the Board 
of Education of Los Angeles :— 

“It is unfortunate to have the perfection of 
the Army taken as a standard of a school. 

“It is unfortunate to have the perfection of 
work in a mill or factory taken as a standard of 
a school. 

“Education is human work.” 
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UNFORTUNATE OMISSION 


Accidents will happen. Dr. John H. Finley, 
now of the-New York Times, should have been 
credited in the following item May 4: “I went 
to Palestine from Egypt by airplane in two 
hours. It took the children of Israel forty years 
to cover the distance.”—Press dispatch to the 
daily papers of America, 1918. 


GIVE THEM A PLACE TO PLAY 


Denis A. McCarthy, Boston, wrote the lines. 
“Give Them a Place to Play,” for the Journal 
of Education, at the request of the editor, A. E. 
Winship. These verses have had a wider use 
than have any other verse in the interest of 
boys and girls. 

Unfortunately many publications fail to name 
either the author or the Journal of Education. 
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A RARE WEEK IN A RICH COUNTY 


Seven days in McDowell County, West Vir- 
ginia, April 30 to May 6, 1922, will never be 
forgotten. Uneventful so far as tragic or freak 
adventures 2re concerned it was an uninter- 
rupted series of revelations, which is not a com- 
mon experience to one who has been learning 
unusual things in America for half a century. 

We hazard nothing in saying that nowhere in 
America are there many sections rivaling South- 
west Virginia in interest since 1900. 


DISTINCTIVE WEST VIRGINIA. 


West Viaginia is the only orphan state in the 
Union. It is the only state with no kinship to 
any other state. Virginia was its mother, but 
after West Virginia was brought into the 
Union by a surgical operation the mother dis- 
owned her industrially and commercially, so- 
cially and civically. Pennsylvania belongs to 
another sisterhood of states, so do Virginia, 
Ohio, Kentucky and the Carolinas. Not only has 
West Virginia been a distinctive state but in 
the twentieth century she has seen Southwest 
Virginia set up housekeeping on a new scale, 
socially, industrially and commercially. 


COAL FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Nowhere in the New World does the soft 
coal industry approach the south section of West 
Viginia in importance. The Pocahontas strain 
of bituminous coal comes nearer the anthracite 
pure breed than does any other strain and for 
certain important industrial functions it claims 
higher value than the anthracite. 

It was not till this century that these veins, 
either drift or shaft development, were touched 
by modern enterprise. Now they have maps of 
every drift and shaft to all depths as exactly 
as the plans of city streets and lots. 

McDowell County, Welch, the metropolis 
and county seat, is the richest in coal of any 
county in the country. In all the years cf min- 
ing in the county they have taken from the 
mines iess than two per cent. of the coal. At 
the highest rate of speed of war time it would 
take 250 vears to mine the coal of McDowell 
County; and if the coal could be sold at pres- 
ent prices it would bring three thousand mil- 
lion dollars, which would buy every railroad and 
industry in the state, buy all farms and build- 
ings and adequately pension every man, woman 
and child in the state for life. 

McDowell County has had no labor trouble 
with the miners, in this century. It has no 
miners’ union, and in these restless times Welch 
and the other cities and mining camps of the 
county are as peaceful as a New England vil- 
lage. 

SUNDAY ACTIVITIES. 

At 9.30 Sunday forenoon we attended a Com- 
munity Men’s Bible Class in the Community 
Memorial Hail. Bankers and lawyers, physicians 


and teachers were in the class in a free and easy 
manner. Those who cared to smoked and there 
were receptacles should anyone care to “chaw 
terbaker.” The leading lawyer of the city con- 
ducted the class, and they were a bunch of earn- 
est men. It was an experience to be remembered. 
to meet such men under such conditions. 

At eleven o’clock there was a union service of 
all the churches in the theatre, all churches clos- 
ing for the service. Rarely have we had as in- 
teresting an audience as that of Welch on that 
occasion. It was an inspiring body of citizens 
filling the theatre for a Sunday forenoon ser- 
vice. 


AT BERWIND. . 


In the evening, twenty-five miles over the 
mountains, at Berwind mining town, the con- 
solidated school auditorium was packed, half a 
hundred standing to the end of the exercises. 

McDowell County is divided into five super- 
vising school districts. Berwind has an elegant 
consolidated school plant with the finest dor- 
mitory for students and faculty we have seen. 
The rooms are all that any one could need and 
the tabic board, fine board, too, is but fifteen dol- 
lars a month per pupil, or twenty-five dollars 
for teachers. 

From Monday to Friday we gave a day to 
each district, speaking in from five to seven 
places a day, and on Saturday all teachers of 
the county, about 500, came to Welch for a nota- 
ble wind-up». 

Ccunty Superintendent W. C. Cook and his 
machine were always on the job. The driving 
was from thirty to fifty miles a day, always 
over mountain roads. Mr. Cook has been super- 
intendent in the county twelve years, is on the 
State Board of Education. He is one of the 
highiy efficient school and community leaders. 

M. P. Shawkey, new superintendent of Blue- 
field, West Virginia, and President E. C. Rossey 
of the State Normal School at Athens, West 
Virginia, were fellow crusaders for the seven 
days. Mr. Shawkey is enjoying the fruits of his 
noble service as state superintendent for twelve 
vears. When he became state superintendent in 
1910 there were fewer than ten high schools of 
any kind in the state and none in Southwest Vir- 
ginia. Now, in McDowell County alone there 
are eight first class city high schools and 
twenty-eight junior high schools. In the state 
are 167 high schools and Southwest Virginia 
has her share. In Bluefield no new teacher will 
be employed who is not a high school and nor- 
mal school graduate. McDowell County has the 
same rule, and all West Virginia will soon have 
this rule, which will be a marvelous transforma- 
tion. President Rossey has seen wonderful 
growth in his normal institution, which now 
has the second largest enrollment in the state. 
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THERE IS NO NATIONAL CHILD LABOR LAW 


ain [Institute for Public Service.] 


For three years we had a “National Child 
Labor Law.” On May 15 the United States Su- 


‘preme Cour: declared that law invalid, which 


means not valid, therefore “no good” and no 
law. 

But although we have no national law now 
about child labor each state may still make its 
own laws about the question. One state per- 
mits what another state forbids. For example: 

(1) 7 states permit children under 16 to work 
nights in factories; 41 states forbid it. 

(2) 16 states permit children under 16 to 
work over 8 hours a day; 32 states forbid it. 

(3) 7 states permit children under 16 to work 
in mines and quarries; 41 states forbid it. 

Only the United States Supreme Court, whose 
members are appointed for life by the President, 
may decide that a law passed by Congress is in- 
valid. When our government was started it 
was thought that the best way to protect the 
liberties of the people was to have three different 
sets of offices: One to legislate; one to execute; 
ard one to umpire or to decide if the peoples’ 
liberties were being observed by legislators and 
executives. 

In government as in baseball, nobody is sat- 
isfied if differences of opinion are settled by 
fighting, quarreling or refusing to play. In gov- 
ernment as in baseball, it is necessary to have 
an umpire and to agree to leave it to the umpire. 
The umpire does not make the rules. He simply 
decides how the rules which have been agreed 
to by the players fit a particular play. So with 
respect to this child labor law, our Supreme 
Court did not ask whether children under sixteen 


ought to be permitted to work in mines or 
whether children under fourteen ought to be 
permitted to work in factories. Its only question 
was whether the particular law that was passed 
in 1919 was according to the rules agreed upon 
when our Constitution was adopted in 1789 and 
when its various amendments were passed. 

The Supreme Court’s Decision.—The Supreme 
Court decided that the child labor law was not 
the kind of law which our Constitution permits, 
but was instead the kind of law which our dif- 
ferent states reserved to themselves when the 
Constitution was adopted. 

What the Child Labor Law Provided.—The 
law which the Supreme Court decided was in- 
valid did not say that children under sixteen 
might not work in mines and quarries. What 
it did say was that the net profits of a mine or 
quarry where children under sixteen worked 
should pay a tax of ten per cent. on net profits. 
In the same way the act did not say that chil- 
dren under fourteen might not work in mills and 
factories. It said the net profits of the places 
where they worked should be taxed ten per cent. 
Few employers were willing to pay ten per cent. 
of their net profits even for the sake of having 
some cheap child labor. Once before, in June, 
1918, our Supreme Ccurt decided that Congress 
had no power to prohibit the shipment from 
state to state of goods made by child 
labor. 

The executive council of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and others propose a Constitu- 
tional amendment which would abolish child 
labor. 


A NATIONAL 


CONGRESS 


BY ABBIE CONDIT 


1 Madison Avenue, 


October 9-12 there will be held in Atlantic 
City a Recreation Congress called by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
and Community Service. 

It will provide an opportunity for the men and 
women who are interested in increasing the sum 
total of recreational opportunities in towns and 
cities to share experiences and information. 

City superintendents of parks and recreation, 
directors of community centres and settlements, 
church workers, directors of boys and girls clubs, 
teachers of physical education and child wel- 
fare experts are among those who will be pres- 
ent. 

They will discuss recreation for big cities, for 
small towns and for rural districts. They will 
exchange opinions on such varied subjects as 
community drama, community music, neighbor- 
hood organization, home play, recreation in in- 


New York City 


dustries, recreation in connection with churches, 
compulsory physical education, the administra- 
tion of municipal recreation camps, swimming 
pools and activities of all kinds for boys, girls 
and aduits. 

This is the ninth Recreation Congress to be 
held in this country. Since the last Congress 
called in 1916, the recreation movement has 
made such marked progress that this promises 
to eclipse all previous gatherings in interest. 
The lessons learned during the war in commun- 
ities upon whom was thrust the responsibility 
for providing wholesome recreation for thou- 
sands of service men, and the experience which 
has grown out of it all in organizing community- 
wide recreation will be brought to this Congress. 

Information may be secured by writing the 
Recreation Congress Committee, 1 Madison 
avenue, New York City. 
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PRACTICAL CHARACTER’ ESTIMATE 
CHART 


A “practical character estimate” chart that 
will revolutionize methods of analyzing adult 
as well as juvenile menta! and physical efficiency, 
has been developed in Denver under the super- 
vision ot Mrs. Ida Gregory and Dr. Duren J. H. 
Ward in collaboration. These charts are ex- 
pected to become the standard for psychological 
tests in homes, schools, business houses, fac- 
tories and courts. The chart has been worked 
out after many years of study and observation. 

Mrs. Gregory has long been a_ student of 
character estimate. She established and was 
superintendent of the first free night school in 
the City of Denver. She has been connected 
with Judge Ben Lindsey’s juvenile court for 
nineteen years, where she has had wide oppor- 
tunity to study juvenile behavior. 

Dr. Ward is a graduate of Hillsdale College, 
Harvard University and Leipsic University, and 
studied at the University of Berlin. He is 
widely known as a writer on various phases of 
anthropology, ethnology, psychology, sociology 
and education, and has published numerous ar- 
ticles and tracts on psychology. 

The chart is based entirely upon scientific 
data, tempered completely by the “human 
touch” of Mrs. Gregory’s and Dr. Ward’s years 
of observation. Its chief purpose is to properly 
classify children for elemental training. It may 
also be applied to adults for the purpose of 
“keeping round pegs out of square holes,” 
thereby preventing much economic waste. 

The modern methods of telling abilities and 
vocation, the chart shows, consist of a scienti- 
fic inquiry into “heredity, temperament, sen- 
sitivity, perception, memory, association, judg- 
ment, training, environment and attainments.” 

Data for the character estimate is based upon 
scientific works on brain anatomy, neurology, 
physiology, embryology and biology, and the 
chart provides a “test” graded from 1 to 200— 
100 being normal, while analyses showing de- 
ficiency or predominance are so graded on either 
side of the “100” line. 

Biological differences as regards sex, race, 
physical makeup, and a general intelligence test 
that includes the spelling and defining of 100 dic- 
tionary words, are outstanding features of the 
new chart. The chart divides the “age” of the 
subject into four phases: Chronological, biologi- 
cal, psychological, and sociological. 

We have known no ore in whose judgment in 
the making of a character chart we should have 
as much faith as in the judgment of Mrs. Greg- 
ory. The chart is her latest word in this most 
important of all American interests. 


A laugh is worth a hundred groans in any mar- 
ket.—Charles Lamb. 


YOUNG BOSWELL 

[“Young Boswell.” By Chauncey Brewster Tinker. 
Chapter’s on James Boswell, the biographer, based largely 
on new material. With many illustrations. Boston: The 
Atlantic Monthly Press. Price, $3.50.] 


Professor Tinker of Yale University has given 
lovers of British biography a joy not recently 
experienced. He has had a rare opportunity to 
read extensively material which Boswell wrote 
incidentally and things written about him in- 
cidentaliy. 

Despite the fact that James Boswell has been 
written about much more than a man who was 
primarily only a biographer is usually thus hon- 
ored there has been no really sympathetic pic- 
ture of the real Boswell in his early years given 
American readers. 

Professor Tinker has demonstrated that he 
is himself really a delightful biographer. His 
literary style is captivating. This book gives 
him high rank among America’s charming 
writers. He has the rare art of revealing some 


-charactcristics that in themselves are not at- 


tractive so sympathetically that one thinks of 
the lily rather than the darkness which gave it 
the opportunity of the sunlight. 

Entirely aside from the interest in “Young 
Boswell” there are most refreshing glimpses of 
many other interesting characters, for naturally 
a man of Boswell’s temperament drew to him- 
self at every stage in his career men and women 
who were fascinating personalities in his day. . 

There is scarcely an incident in the 266 pages 
with which the closest student of British biog- 
raphy is familiar. Professor Tinker has re- 
garded his rare opportunity as a literary re- 
sponsibility and his readers are the beneficiaries 
of his devotion to the details of his spirit of re- 
search. He is a scientist in research and an ar- 
tist in reporting thereon. 

The Atlantic Monthly Press is rendering rare 
service in making it worth while for masterful 
students of literature to search for new treas- 
ures in old fields. 

Today miners for silver often reap rich har- 
vests by opening pockets of great value, riches 
lost to the old-time miners who would only trace 
veins. Thus The Atlantic Monthly Press is 
finding choice treasures in “pockets” of biog- 
raphy such as: Professor Tinker has found re- 
garding James Boswell and the men and women 
of his time. 


LONGINGS 
Let me be a littie kinder, let me be a little blinder 
To the faults of those about me; let me praise a little 
more ; 

Let me be, when I am weary, just a little bit more cheery; 
Let me serve a little better those that I am striving for; 
Let me be a little braver when temptations bid me waver; 
Let me strive a little harder to be all that I should be; 
Let me be a little meeker with the brother that is weaker; 
Let me think more of my neighbor and a little less of me. 

—Author unknown. 
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FORTY SEVEN YEARS WITH THE JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION 


BY J. A. BEATTIE 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


The first money spent by the writer for a 
current publication of any kind was for the 
Ohio Educational Monthly. This subscription 
Was made, as one step, in preparation to teach 
his first term of school—a rural school of six- 
teen weeks in Clear Creek township, Ashland 
County, Ohio, which term began in November, 
1866. 

While teaching his first year in college (1871- 
1872) he subscribed for the College Courant. 
The College Courant was a journal devoted to 
collegiate and secondary education. It was con- 
ducted, if the memory of the writer is not at 
fault, by a group of the professors of Yale Col- 
lege (now Yale University) and edited by 
Chester C. Chatfield. This subscription was con- 


tinued until the paper we know as the Journal . 


of Education was organized to take the place 
of the College Courant and, also, of the other 
school journals pubiished at the time (1874) 
in New England. 

In thinking over the forty-seven years the 
Journal of Education has come to the house 
the writer finds that he could speak of more 
than two-score of things in which it has been 
of concrete value at all times and a constant 
force of suggestion and a means of inspiration. 
He singles out the one which he regards as of 
the greatest service to the readers, the national 
character, national relation and national infiu- 
ence of the paper. It has for fully thirty-five 
years sustained national relations and has ex- 
erted a national influence because it has been 
national in its scope, national in its vision, na- 
tional in its desires, national in its purposes and 
national in its sympathies. 

All discriminating teachers prize highly the 
local and state journals for the help they fur- 
nish, for the hopes they mspire, for the fires of 
enthusiasm they kindle and for the worthy ends 
they seek and accomplish. 

It is of the national aspects and relations of 
which the writer speaks, being assured that the 
national outlook and efforts are valuable and far- 
reaching, of the many worthy features of the 
Journal of Education. 

With changed and changing conditions, with 
railway extension, and many other changes, the 
opportunity came for a wider acquaintance, 
for more accurate knowledge of the difterent 
parts of the country and for the realization of 
the fact that educationally the needs, interests 
and possibilities of all sections of our common 
country are, within certain limits, largely the 
same. 

Before leaving Ohio the writer came to know, 
within varying degrees of acquaintance, Emer- 
sen E. White, B. A. Hinsdale, Thomas W. Har- 


vey, author of Harvey’s Grammar; Andrew J. 
Rickoff, of Cleveland; A. Schuyler, author of 
Empirical and Rational Psychology and of a 
set of mathematical textbooks and a text on 
formal logic, and others who were in the high 
noon of their day. ‘ 

This knowledge was made possible not alone 
because Ohio was their home state and because 
of the Ohio Educational Monthly and The Ohio 
Teacher but, also, because they were most 
actively connected with national educational af- 
fairs and this connection was made known and 
emphasized in full measure by the Journal of 
Education and the reports and publications of 
the National Educational Association. When 
the writer removed from Ashland, Ohio, to 
Bedfsrd, Indiana, the Journal of Education fol- 
lowed. Emerson E. White had become presi- 
dent oi Purdue University, at La Fayette; 
John M. Bloss and James H. Smart were carry- 
ing, in turn, the honors and burdens of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Wiiham A. Bell was editing the Indiana School 
Journal, John Clark Ridpath, educator and his- 
torian, was coming to have a large place and 
wide infiuence in Indiana and in the nation, and 
Allen Rk. Benton had returned to Butler Uni- 
versity from the State University of Nebraska, 
where he had gone as the first chancellor. 

Before going from Indiana to Iowa the writer 
knew something of the work of Homer H. 
Seerley, who was at that time superintendent 
of the city schools of Oklahoma, of Henry Sabin, 
who was at Clinton, of President King and 
Professor Harlan of Cornell College, of Presi- 
dent McGoon and Professor Buck of Grinnell 
College, and of others whose lives and teach- 
ing have meant so much to the educational in- 
terests of Iowa and of the country. 

Ii the College Courant and the school jour- 
nals of New England had continued, a good and 
worthy work would have been done, for they 
were deserving of all praise and adequate sup- 
port. But if the Journal of Education had not 
been organized the life and vision of President 
H. H. Seerley would have been confined in a 
large measure to Iowa, and the Teachers Col- 
lege at Cedar Falls would not have exerted the 
influence it has. While it would have done a 
worthy and much appreciated work, under that 
condition, the one state and the one institution 
would have been deprived of the exchange ol 
ideas, the contact of school with school and the 
inspiration which comes from knowing that dif- 
ferent people, states and institutions are en- 
gaged in common tasks, are moved by common 
purposes, are inspired by common ideals, are 
judged by common standards, and are sustained 
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by common interests: Because of a nation wide 
knowledge of President Seerley and of the 
Teachers College the other states have received 
a large measure of good. That which is true of 
this one example is true, also, of many others 
which could be given. 

When the writer went to the Eastern State 
Normal School of Oregon (discontinued several 
years ago) in 1900 he was prepared to find Dr. 
Frank Strong in charge of the State University, 

. H. Ackerman state superintendent, P. L. 
Campbell head of the State Normal School at 
Monmouth, J. A. Churchill, the present state su- 
perintendent, at Baker City. All of them were in- 
terested in the educational progress and affairs 
of the entire country because of their knowledge 
of men, women and institutions beyond the 
limits of their own state. 

Each of the educational magazines which the 
writer has read regularly possesses certain out- 
standing qualities which have resulted in an en- 
larged educational horizon, in an increased ap- 
preciation of the eftorts of all classes, in a 
greater sympathy with schools of all grades of 
advancement, and in a more definite knowledge 
of the worth and meaning of educational work, 
educational agencies and educational institu- 
tions. 


a a 


LATEST WORD ON MEASUREMENT 


[“How to Measure in Education.” By William A. Mc- 
Call, Ph. D., Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth.] 


Dr. McCall has prepared the most important 
book on Educational Measurements that has 
been written, partly because it is the latest 
presentation of the subject, because it is the 
most complete presentation of the work of Dr. 
E. L. Thorndike of Teachers College, who is 
the master mind in these measurements, and 
not the least reason for the superiority of the 
book is the personality of Dr. McCall, whose 
experience is the most interesting of any mas- 
ter mind in education whom we know. 

£ven the best experiments and demonstra- 
tions are immature scientifically and Dr. Mc- 
Call states the case skilfully when he says: 
“The science of measurement is in its infancy 
and the art of measurement is younger still.” 
Just what stage of development the “art of 
measurement” is in as “younger than infancy” 
we do not venture to describe, but we are sat- 
isfied with it whatever it may be. 

Dr. McCall, with his art of expression, well 
says that the movement for mental measure- 
ment of children is the most dramatic tendency 
in modern education because it has developed 
at such a phenomenal rate. 

The science of measurement turned to the 
art of measurement almost overnight in order 
to meet the demand for concrete assistance in 
meeting educational problems. 

With genuine appreciation Dr. McCall re- 


tient—means 


il 


cites the successes that have crowned the safe 
and sane demonstrations of the art of meas- 
urement. There is no trace of favoritism in his 
commendation. He claims that the extensive 
use ‘of scientific mental measurement is one of 
the most distinctive features of American edu- 
cation. 

With entire frankness Dr. McCall warns 
against repetition of mistakes resulting from 
feverish anxiety to meet the clamor for results 
in solving vexatious problems. 

The high value of “How to Measure in Educa- 
tion” is in the definiteness of its direction for 
skilful procedure in acquiring the art of meas- 
urement. 

It is a book that will enable any ambitious 
teacher to master the details of measurements 
without wandering aimlessly about among ex- 
periments. 

Here are a few of Dr. McCall’s valuable posi- 
tions: “It is possible to become so immersed 
in the details of the measurement of pupil 
achievement as to lose sight of its fundamental 
significance. It is the absence of perspective 
which is responsible for two educational afflic- 
tions—the lopsided enthusiast for the scientific 
measurement of education, and the equally un- 
balanced opponent of the movement... . 
There is an ever-dwindling group who claim to 
be interested in the emancipation of education 
from the quantitative idea. Their effort is di- 
rected toward the qualitative in  educa- 
tion. 

“Ail the abilities and virtues for which edu- 
cation is consciously striving can be measured 
and be measured better than they have ever 
been.” 

Standard tests are not perfect instruments. 
They have numerous and decided limitations. 

“If tests are to aid instruction effectively, 
there is as much need for them to measure in 
detail as in totality.” 

He quotes Foote’s famous saying: “The day 
of guess work must give way to definite facts 
supported by undebatable evidence.” 

Measurement in education is broader than 
educational tests. E. Q.—Educational Quo- 
more than [. Q.—Intelligence 
Quotient. 

Dr. McCall’s book is in a high sense epoch 
making and challenges the most careful mas- 
tery by every earnest student of education. 


RY-ON-IS CLUB 


The business and professional women of Ard- 
more have an interesting club, “The Ry-on-is,” 
named by taking the first and last letters of 
Rotary, the final letters of the Lion Club, and 
the final letters of the Kiwanis Club. 

By the by the motto of the Rotary Club is “We 
Serve”; of the Kiwanis Club, “We Build”; Ry- 
onis, “We Help.” 
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BOOK PUBLISHING FIFTY YEARS AGO 


Textbook publishing has been an important 
phase of educational progress for fifty years. 
We have had occasion to watch it with consum- 
ing interest. Our interest has been all the 
keener because we came near being in the text- 
book publishing business. In the list of agents 
for Ivison, Blakeman & Taylor in 1871 ap- 
peared the name “A. E. Winship.” That an- 
nouncement upon which we stumbled recently 
is of more interest to us than to anyone else. 

From 1868 to 1871 we were teaching in the 
Bridgewater State Normal School. No one could 
have been more professionally enthusiastic than 
were we, but in the summer of 1871 we were 
idle at home because of the birth of our first 
born. 

The day he was born we received, without 
the slightest warning, a letter offering a posi- 
tion with Ivison, Blakeman & Taylor, of New 
York, one of the largest publishers of school 
books in the world at that time, in their Boston 
office, at a salary quite astonishing. 

No one can conceive of just such a situation. 
There was a baby boy only a few hours old 
and here was a new future for the father. No 
greater surprise could have come to my friends 
than when it was announced that I was to leave 
the teaching profession. 

After two successful years with Ivison, Blake- 
man & Taylor, they offered me their New 
England agency at a salary quite surprising; 
but | was young and ambitious and conceived 
the idea of being at the head of a Publishing 
House. Of course this now looks more silly 
to me than to anyone else, but “Winship, Bas- 
sett & Dill” were ready for the launching when 
on November 12, 1872, the big Boston fire wiped 
our plans from the map with no insurance on 
the stock of goods at 3 Milk street, Boston. 

We were reotfered the New England Agency 
of Ivison, Blakeman & Taylor, but the sight of 
that great conflagration ended our financial am- 
bitions for life. 


a 


THE FIRST REFORM MOVEMENT. 
There were in 1871 fifty-two textbook pub- 
lishing firms. The scandal of that day was the 
fact that many persons were doing business as 
agents who were not suspected of having any 
relation to any book house and on September 
9, 1871, a National Publishers’ Board of Trade 
was organized with J. C. Barnes of A. S. Barnes 
& Co. as secretary. 

The following firms joined the Board of 
Trade: D. Appleton & Co., Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., Sheldon & Co., A. S. Barnes & Co., 
Charles Scribner & Co., George R. Lockwood, 
Holt & Williams, Clark & Maynard, Harper & 
Brothers, Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., Cow- 
perthwait & Co., E. H. Butler & Co., Sower, Potts 
& Co., Eldridge & Brother, Uriah Hunt’s Sons, 
Brewer & Tileston, Robert S. Davis & Co., 
Gould & Lincoln, Thompson, Bigelow & Brown, 
John L. Shorey, Nichols & Hall, Oliver Ells- 
worth, J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., A. H. Eng- 
lish & Co., Wilson, Hinkle & Co., G. & C. W. 
Sherwocd, Collins & Brother, Ginn Brothers 
& Co., Taintor & Ce., Oakley, Mason & Co., 
L. W. Schmidt. 

Nineteen houses declined to join, but they 
were unimportant. \Vith the exception of J. B. 
Lippincett & Co. and William Wood & Co. none 
of the declining firms is doing business to- 
day. 

Jn the list of one hundred agents of the thirty- 
cwo houses in 1871 only four are now living. 
Charles E. Merrill, then with the Taintor Com- 
pany, is head of the firm of Charles I. Merrill 
Co., 432 Fourth avenue, New York; J. W. C. 
Gilman, then with Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., 
is publishing his series of writing books in 
Boston; Alex Forbes, then with Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, is enjoying life in his New 
Jersey home; and A. E. Winship. 

Considering the fact that we were associated 
with the publishing business but two years this 
is some distinction. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 


What means this demonstration, 
In homes, in street, and hall? 

What means this celebration 
Joined in by great and small? 

Why all this bunting floating 
And why these banners gay? 

What are these things denoting? 
It’s Independence Day. 


What means the gay bells ringing? 
Why do our hearts rejoice? 

What means the children’s singing, 
Each one with heart and voice? 

Why all this glorious spouting 
And all this grand display? 

Why are the people shouting, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


What means the horses’ prancing 
With riders bold astride? 
While urchins, smiling, glancing. 
Go tripping ‘long beside? 
This yearly contribution, 
Which ne’er shall know decay. 
Tells of the Revolution— 
Independence Day. 


Fraternal thoughts engender 
A country’s love that sticks, 
That’s why we all remember 
The War of “Seventy-Six.” 
And so we come displaying 
Our national love this way, 
The Stars and Stripes are saying 
“It’s Independence Day.” 
—Frank B. Williams in Grit. 
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EDUCATION THROUGH ARCHITECTURE 


[“School Architecture, Principles and Practices.” By 
John J. Donovan, architect, and other school experts, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Profusely 
illustrated. 730 pp., 9 by 12 inches] 

Education through schoolhouse architecture 
is one of the latest versions of modern educa- 
tion. The wonder is that America waited until 
this decade to appreciate the significance of the 
school plant in the functioning of the best 
thought and life of students. 

Churches have for centuries been glorifying 
their religion in their architecture, but school- 
houses have not been utilized for giving the 
artistic flavor to education. We are just begin- 
ning to appreciate that the one feature in edu- 
cation that is permanent is the aesthetic ele- 
ment. It is the one phase of school life that 
improves in a summer vacation. 

It is wholly unfair to give a child a test in 
mathematics, history, geography or any other 
ordinary subject immediately after vacation, but 
if a student is given an appreciation of art, es- 
pecially of architecture, he has increased his 
appreciation in vacation because of the oppor- 
tunities to enjoy it freely. School buildings 
and grounds that are veautiful, that are utilized 
architecturally in the promotion of education 
and culture, will be an influence and a joy 
through life. 

What one learns of facts and processes are 
inevitably soon, all too soon, forgotten, but what- 
ever is aesthetic, whatever is woven into one’s 
being in artistic appreciation, will function more 
and more as long as one lives. 

Architecture for mere economy and utility is 
a hindrance rather than a help in the creation 
of an educated man or woman. Most of the 
schoolhouses built even within a few years are 
little more effective educationally than the old 
dilapidated country schoolhouse on a treeless, 
shrubless, flowerless, fenceless corner lot. 

John J. Donovan, schcol architect of Oakland, 
California, whose beautiful buildings and lovely 
grounds have a national reputation, is one of 
a small group @f architects, real artists, who 
have within a decade transformed the architec- 
tural profession into a skilful science and a 
classic art at whose feet professional psycholo- 
gists and pedagogical practitioners worship. 
His fellow artists have placed their wisdom at 
his service and, with their aid, he has provided 
all architects and school officials with an arch- 
itectural cabinet or museum, illuminated by 
plans and photographs of the latest best school- 
houses and most beautiful school grounds be- 
tween the seas, and for the first time, on a large 
scale, there is a demonstration of how to do by 
doing through the science of schoolhouse archi- 
tecture and the art thereof. 

Mr. Donovan and his associate architectural 
artists are making their science and art one of 
the controlling factors in the better education 
of the community, as well as of the children, for 
which they deserve high praise. The school 
architecture of these master artists makes their 
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profession serve the cause of education as high 
above that of a decade ago as the biological, 
vocational, commercial, ethical and aesthetic 
school of today does that of the traditional dry- 
ness and du!Iness of the schoolroom of earlier 
days. 

Mr. Donovan has revealed a science which 
makes it a tragedy to have school building and 
grounds planned by one who has not learned 
the latest factor in the functioning of education 
for efficiency in every feature of life. 

The radioplane with its amplifier is a good 
illustration of the relation of the new school- 
house architecture to the spirit and power of the 
classroom and auditorium of today. The building 
and grounds have only one mission, that of mag- 
rifying every feature of service to teachers and 
students in their activities. 


A FAMOUS BOOK FOR BOYS 

[“Boys of the Ages: Their Dreams and Their Crafts.” 
By Laura Woolsey Lord Scales, Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated.} 

Evidently we are in the germ stage of school 
book making. More books of genius have 
come from the press of the large publishing 
houses cf late than at any other time in half a 
century. This remark is made because of our 
enjoyment of “Boys of the Ages.” 

There is nothing that can be written about 
the wizards of the twentieth century that is as 
thrilling as the biographical sketches of the 
“Boys of the Ages,” ‘ 

Scholarship must always open the doors of the 
vast past. In the live stock world a Rag Apple 
strain of a Holstein-Friesian sold for $125,000, 
which testifies to the prepotency of that speci- 
men of that strain, but it required more ‘than a 
century to create the Holland breeds of dairy cat- 
tle that were ultimately merged in the Holstein- 
Friesian breed. It required centuries to differen- 
tiate beef breeds from dairy breeds. One can 
make money by discovering a strain but no one 
can discover a strain who does not know all 
the points of distinction in the breed. 

Lathrop Ames of North Easton, Massachu- 
setts, in 1916 sold all the prize winners of his 
famous Guernsey strains. It was s®&pposed that 
he was going out of the live stock business. 
but he knew that he had young stock with 
valuable strains and in five years he sold young 
stock for a quarter of a million dollars. 

It is important that teachers and students 
have as a background of their admiration of 
modern achievements the characteristics that 
made the Egyptian builder, the Greek sculptor, 
the Roman soldier, the Saracen scholar, the 
Flemish weaver, the Italian painter, the Eng- 
lish poet adventurer, the French lover of the 
beautiful and the American silversmith. 

The American school needs to magnify the in- 
fluence of time, and “Boys of the Ages” does 
this more artistically than has been done else- 
where in modern literature. 

Pure breed in scholarship is as significant as 
in live stock. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN SCHOOL BOOKS 


“What improvement, if any, has there been 
in the textbooks used in our schools in recent 
years?” 

I have had otcasion to look with care into 
practically every important textbook published 
in a third of a century and the improvement has 
been as steady as the improvement in transpor- 
tation. 

The ox-cart was less liable to run over people 
than is the automobile and it was less liable to 
be used by bandits. So the old textbooks were 
slow and sure. They had the decided advantage 
of being the same books that father and mother 
studied so that father and mother appreciated 
them. Then they could be passed down from 
generation to generation. 

In arithmetic children could use the same 
“Key” answers that father and mother used. 
One popular series of arithmetics made by differ- 
ent authors from the fifties to the nineties used 
the same examples and problems though the 
title of the books and the names of authors 
changed. 

Until recent times fully one-third of the sub- 
jects in arithmetic were absolutely useless, but 
members of boards of education had had all 
those useless subjects in their books and they 
would yote for no books without those sub- 
jects. 

Reading books had the virtue of establishing 
standard authors. There was rarely a new au- 
ther introduced. They were the same yester- 
day, today and forever. There was never a 
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thought of supplementary readers. There was 
never such a thing as an informing article. 

History was always orthodox. It never sug- 
gested that a child could think, or a teacher as 
to that matter. 

Geography was questions and answers for 
years, and the idea of a map or a geographical 
test was quite recent. 

What was the trouble? First, the books were 
selected by men who had heard of nothing new 
in education since they went to school. Second, 
authors of old books had a cinch contract which 
forbade their publishers to issie books by other 
authors. Third, teachers had no training and 
could only use the books they had studied. 

What has caused the improvement? First. 
teachers are better prepared. They attend con- 
ventions and hear up-to-date men and women, 
Second, there are professional books for teach- 
ers to read and these books teach them to de- 
mand new books. Third, superintendents have 
the selection of books quite generally and they 
are likely to know all new books. 

There are still mistakes. Just as farmers will 
sometimes mortgage their farms to buy an auto- 
mobile, so the newness may go too fast to be 
wise. We will not go back to ox-carts because 
of the misuse of automobiles or because of the 
ever-zealous desire for an automobile by the 
farmer’s wife, so we shall never go back to the 
old-fashioned textbook. We will have better 


books rather than return to the old books. The. 


making of better textbooks is in its infancy. 


a 


THE STUFF a 


The test of a man is the fight he makes, 
The grit that he daily shows, ' 
The way he stands on his feet and takes 
Fate’s numerous bumps and blows. 


A coward can smile when there’s naught to fear, 


When nothing his progress bars, 


But it takes a man to stand up and cheer 
While some other fellow stars. 


It isn’t the victory after all, 
But the fight that a brother makes; ‘ 
The man, who, driven against the wall, 
Still stands up erect and takes 
The blows of fate with his head held high, 
Bleeding, and bruised, and pale, 
Is the man who'll win in the by and by, 
For he ain’t afraid to fail. 


It’s the bumps you get and the jolts you get 
And the shocks that your courage stands, 
The hours of sorrow and vain regret, 
The prize that escapes your hands, 
That test your mettle and prove your worth; 
It isn’t the blows you deal, 
But the blows you take on the good old earth 
That show if your stuff is real. 
—American Stationer and Office Outfitter. 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


BY CHARLES H. HOBBS 


Adult education must result ultimately in 
better schools and better teaching for our chil- 
dren, according to Professor Albert Mansbridge 
of England; who was one of the principal speak- 
ers at the Seventh Annual Conference of the 
National University Extension Association held 
recently at Lexington, Kentucky. Professor 
Mansbridge, as chairman of the World Asso- 
ciation of Adult Education, interpreted to the 
delegates at the conference the aims and re- 
sults of the movement in England. He made the 
point that the end of adult education everywhere 
must be more than the satisfaction of a purely 
vocational motive, though he admitted that he 
had once given a course on “The Horse” to a 
group of hostlers and teamsters in London in 
order to get them started toward higher things 
“And,” he said with a burst of human feeling 
so common in his speeches, “we taught them so 
well that the horses in that section had a better 
time of it afterwards.” 

The conference began under most favorable 
auspices. George Colvin, state superintendent of 
Public Instruction, opened the first session with 
an address of welcome which not only had the 
ring of true Southern hospitality but contained 
a timely and eloquent appeal for the kind of 
higher instruction which the people can respect 
and loyally support. 

The speakers at the conference showed that 
progress is being made in solving the problem 
of teaching adults effectively. This was evi- 
denced in the discussions on the proper content 
of courses, on textbooks suitable for study by 
adults, and on methods of handling classes of 
grown people. 


J.C. Wright, chief of the United States Indtis- 
trial Education Service, was especially sugges- 
tive in his talk on methods of conductirig fore- 
men-training conferences. His remarks showed 
that adult education is quite as much a human 
problem as a scholastic one. Tact, commiod 
sense, friendliness, and broadness of view carry 
further than technical training or a profound 
knowledge of iridustrial processes. 

Lieutenant T. P. Riddle described the methed 
of furnishing supplementary education to the 
enlisted men of the navy. He paid high tribute 
to the extension divisions in the Western state 
universities and in Massachusetts for having 
worked out a system of individual instruction 
so elastic and adaptable that it lends itself read: 
ily to teaching men employed at different kinds 
of duty on United States warships. 

One of the valuable by-products of adult edu- 
cation, especially in Massachusetts, has been the 
discovery of fine teaching talent outside the es- 
tablished institutions of learning. In many cases 
college instructors have been so overtaxed with 
their regular duties that it has been impossible 
for them to give time to classes outside the col- 
lege walls. In such cases the lay teacher has 
often proved an invaluable substitute. 

Before the close of the conference officers for 
1922-1923 were elected as follows: President, 
Charies G. Maphis, director Extension Division, 
University of Virginia; vice-president, J. W. 
Scroggs, director of Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; secretary-treasurer, J. A. 
Moyer, director of the Division of University 
Extension, Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation. 


FOLK RHYMES OF THE NEGRO* 


It is a curious fact that until this very day 
there has been no publication of any considera- 
ble number of the Folk Rhymes of the Ameri- 
can Negro. This great lack in world literature 
is now supplied in part by a book by’Professor 
Thomas W. Talley of Fisk University, with an 
introduction by Professor W. C. Curry of Van- 
derbilt University, and with an interpretation of 
the origin and significance of the folk rhymes 
by the collector, Professor Talley. 

The more than three hundred and_ thirty 
Negro rhymes in this collection, taken as a 
body, are, in themselves, a record of the Negro 
slave, left by the slave himself. 

The rhymes from beginning to end sparkle 
with a pure, clean wit and humor, found per- 
haps nowhere else in native verse. 

In the collection not only are there dance 
thymes, nature rhymes, gnomic sayings, such 


as are commonly found among the ballads of 
other peoples, but there are other forms such 
as marriage ceremony coda, which are found 
nowhere else in literature. 

There is an interesting little section of Afri- 
can and other foreign Negro rhymes, with their 
translations, in order to enable the compiler to 
make his study complete. 

In Part Two there is a study of the rhymes 
which not only gives their history and the uses 
to which they were put, but also their origin, 
evolution and form. 

Definite literary laws underlying these com- 
positions are pointed out. These laws are pe- 
culiarly Negro. In a way they suggest certain 
entirely new forms for literature. 


*The book is published by the Macmillan Company. 
A limited Fisk edition is being sold at Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. Price, $2.25. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 


Review of the Educational Record of the Session This Year—The Effort to Establish a State University—Care 


for Retarded Children—Other Important Mention. 
BY R. L. 


Boston, June 14.—Looking back after the pro- 
rogation of the legislature, there is evident the 
watchfulness of the state department of edu- 
cation, the interest of the public and the chronic 
jealousy for the maintenance of our high stand- 
ard which have characterized the Common- 
wealth ever since the state board was estab- 
lished in 1837, the first of all the state boards 
and commissions and the first of its kind in the 
United States. . 

This year there has been more interest in 
the continued struggle for the establishment of 
a state university than in any other of the thirty- 
eight subjects which were referred to the com- 
mittee on education. Foremost in the push for 
a state institution was the Massachusetts 
branch of the American Federation of Labor. 
This has strong support. It seems from the 
course of the hearings that the main motive 
for a state university is to throw open univer- 
sity education to young people of small means 
so that many who cannot afford to pay the tui- 
tion at a college on the present Massachusetts 
system may be able to get a college course 
under the free tuition which is expected at the 
hands of the state, just as a high school course 
is had without payment of tvition fees. 

On the part of the educational leaders there 
was the same conviction that there are enough 
colleges and universities in Massachusetts now 
and that there is no call for a state institution. 
It is felt that the situation is not parallel to 
that in the many states which have state uni- 
versities; But the educational leaders do not 
wish to be hostile to the large number of peo- 
ple who want their education at the cost of 
the public. They are perfectly willing to have 
the entire proposition investigated and if the 
conclusion is in favor of a state university, then 
they will doubtless not stand in the way of let- 
ting the public tax itself for the luxury or ne- 
cessity, whichever it may prove to be. So all 
hands agreed to unite on an investigation, while 
the petition of the labor people was referred to 
the next annual session of the legislature. The 
powers and duties of the investigating commis- 
sion, as set forth in the resolve approved by 
Governor Cox, are as follows :— 

“Resolved, That a commission of seven persons 
be appointed by the governor to inquire into 
and report upon the opportunities and provisions 
for technical and higher education within the 
commonwealth; and the need of supplementing 
the same and the methods of doing so, and 
whether said methods should include the estab- 
lishment of a state university, or further co- 
operation on the part of the commonwealth 
with existing institutions, or otherwise. The 
commission shall report the result of its inves- 
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tigation to the next annual session of the gen- 
eral court on or before the first Wednesday in 
February. The members of the commission 
shall serve without pay, but may expend for 
expert, clerical and other assistance such sum, 
not exceeding ten thousand dollars, as the gov- 
ernor and council may approve.” 

Probably the next matter in importance js 
the growing realization of the presence in th: 
midst of the people of a large number of per- 
sons of retarded mental development with the 
fact that they must have special attention. This 
condition of mentality of the mass of the people 
was revealed by the examinations of the army 
during the World War and it has been further 
emphasized by the special studies of experts and 
the investigation of various school authorities 
until the fact of a moron class is borne upon 
the mind of educators, Very recently the laws 
have made provision for these retarded chil- 
dren. This year, further advance has been made 
and now the entire enactment is as follows, the 
last sentence having been added this year— 

“The school committee of every town shall 
annually ascertain, under regulations prescribed 
by the department and the commissioner of 
mental diseases, the number of children three 
years or more retarded in mental development in 
attendance upon its public schools, or of school 
age and resident therein. At the beginning of 
each school year the committee of every town 
where there are ten or more such children shall 
establish special classes for their instruction ac- 
cording to their mental attainments, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the department. No child 
under the control of the department of public 
welfare or of the child welfare division of the in- 
stitutions department of the city of Boston whe 
is three years or more retarded in mental devel- 
opment within the meaning of this section, shall, 
after complaint made by the school committee 
to the department of public welfare or said divi 
sion, be placed in a town which is not required to 
maintain a special class as provided for in this 
section.” 

There has been extension of the care for the 
health of the children in the public schools. By 
the enactment of this year, the precautions 
against the spread of infection through the pub- 
lic schools include the following :— 

“The school committee shall cause to be te 
ferred to a school physician for examination and 
diagnosis every child returning to school with- 
out a certificate from the board of health after 
absence on account of illness from infectiots 
or contagious disease. Every child attending 
school who shows signs of ill health or of suf- 
fering from infectious or contagious disease 
shall be referred to a school physician, unless 
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at once excluded from the school by the teacher. 
But in the case of schools remotely situated, the 
committee may make such other arrangements 
as may best accomplish the purposes of this 
section.” 

There has been legalized the granting of de- 

ees which will be a valuable professional as- 
set for teachers. Two separate enactments bear 
on the same point and all teachers and pros- 
nective teachers will doubtless read the fact 
with personal satisfaction. One of the acts 
says: “the department may grant the degree 
of Bachelor of Education or of Bachelor of 
Science in Education to any person completing 
a four-year course ina Massachusetts state nor- 
mal school.” The other is like unto it, for it 
reads: “The school committee of the city of 
Boston may grant the degree of Bachelor of 
Education or of Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion to graduates of the Boston normal school 
who have satisfactorily completed a four years’ 
course of instruction in said normal school as 
prescribed by the board of superintend- 
ents.” 

There has been legislation to make the law 
for the maintenance of continuation schools 
more tolerable for the towns of small means 
when the standard number of children for such 
a school falls below the standard. The pre- 
scribed number for a continuation school is 200. 
If the number drops below 200 for two consecu- 
tive years, then the state educational depart- 
ment may relieve it from the duty of maintain- 
ing a school and the relief shall be in force as 
long as the number remains below 200. 

As usually occurs, the petitions for legisla- 
tion which receive adverse action are more nu- 
merous than those which became law. Among 
the failures —and it is to be presumed that the 
failure is better for the public than success would 
have been,—is the petition for compulsory in- 
struction in public, private and parochial schools 
in fire prevention as a means of protection 
against preventable fire. Former Representa- 
tive frank P. Bennett, of Saugus, who was also 
a member of the recent state constitutional con- 
vention, petitioned for compulsory religious ed- 
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ucation in public schools, with freedom of elec- 
tive studies along religious lines for all denom- 
inations, but he had almost no support for his 
petition. Representative Coleman E. Kelly, of 
Boston, petitioned for instruction in the public 
schools for prevention of accidents to school 
children, especially by telling them not to jump 
on street cars, automobiles and other vehicles, 
but the petition did not get far. 

The state department of education proposed 
further aid to free public libraries in small towns 
and libraries in state and county institutions, 
but this has been a year of economy, for the 
state tax has been reduced from $14,000,000 last 
year to $12,000,000 this year, and the recom- 
mendation failed to become a law. 

The cid conflict between school committees 
and the local city and town authorities came 
to the front again in recommendation of the 
state department. A bill was reported to define 
the powers and duties of school committees, with 
three Irish Democratic members of the House 
dissenting. The bill was ultimately referred to 
the next legislature. 

The religious issue over textbouks in the pub- 
lic schools, such as the Knights of Columbus 
have brought to public attention, appeared in 
the form of a petition for investigation by a 
commission of three disinterested persons, one 
to be a woman, “for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the subject of history textbooks used in 
the public schools of the commonwealth, with 
especial reierence to certain un-American doc- 
trines which certain of said textbooks have 
been alleged to inculcate,” the commission to 
have large powers and to report to the next 
legisiature. But it failed to become a law. 

Senator McDonnell, of Boston, put in his own 
petition for equal pay for equal work for Boston 
school teachers, regardless of sex, but he failed. 
He was supported by the state branch of the 
American Federation of Labor, but the pres- 
tige of labor organizations has not been as great 
as it has been in some years. 

There were legislative favors to certain in- 
stitutions, especially to Dummer Academy and 
Anatolia College. 


> 


THE DECLARATION 


The men who wrote the solemn Declaration 
That told the world our nation must be free 
Were men of brains for thoughtful contemplation 
Such men as patriots ever ought to be. 
It was a document whose simple diction 


Revealed the beauty of its honest thought; 


No elegance of fable or of fiction 
Was ever with such wondrous meaning fraught.. 


If in that day when hot July was glowing 
The telegraph had waited for the news, 
With journalists assembled to be knowing, 
The action taken, with no time to lose; 
If telephones had rung out to the nation 
Each step of progress that the work disclosed, 
1 wonder if that splendid Declaration 
Could possibly have been so well composed, 
—From the Washington Star. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


PART TIME AND ARITHMETIC (Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

An interesting experiment conducted by Miss 
Ada Roan, primary supervisor, shows that those 
pupils who have been on part time for one year 
on account of crowded conditions are nearly ten 
per cent, in attainment behind those who have 
had full time. She reports that the percentage 
of accuracy based on the final tests for the sec- 
ond grades dismissed at 12.40 was 81 per cent.; 
for those dismissed at 2.00 it was 91 per cent. 
The third grades dismissed at 12.10 showed an 
average of 83 per cent.; those sent home at 2.00 
had an average of 93 per cent. 

At the other end of the line Superintendent 
R. H. Latham says that the high school grad- 
uates going to college have found themselves 
faced with conditions due to unfinished work. 
Pupils all along the line who have had a short 
school year and only part time each day for the 
past two or three years will suffer the bad con- 
sequences educationally for the remainder of 
their lives. 

If tacts like these could be brought home to 
citizens of other communities having similar con- 
ditions it might stimulate them as it has the 
people of Winston-Salem to start a school build- 
ing program at once. 

COLUMBIA SUMMER SCHOOL 

Hundreds of teachers and students all over 
the country are looking forward eagerly to “tak- 
ing a course at Columbia” this summer. No work 
at any other summer school quite takes the place 


of the work offered here. It is regarded as the 


climax of professional advancement, especially 
to those who must learn while they teach. 

The total expense, including tuition but ex- 
cluding railroad fares, may be kept between $150 
and $225. There are no formal examinations to 
the summer session. Students will be admitted 
to such courses as the respective instructors find 
them qualified to pursue with advantage. Stu- 
dents are advised, however, not to work for 
more than six points. The special requirements 
for degrees may be obtained from the Director. 

Courses are offered in every conceivapie sub- 
ject from Assyrian to zoology. There are more 
than twenty courses in educational psychology 
and measurement alone, showing the influence 
which this subject will have in the educationai 
world of the future. 

SOME USE OF SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES (Lincoln 
School of Teachers College) 

Experienced teachers are always on the look- 
out for suggestions for correlating school work 
and making it of evident personal and educa- 
tional value to the children. This is the aim of 
the school gatherings in the Lincoln School. 
They include class study assemblies, where the 


pupils of a given class present their work jp 
play or project form to the other pupils; the co. 
operative assemblies, where several classes unite 
to present their work; current interest assem. 
blies, in which student government or public 
events are discussed; programs by artists and 
specialists; and music assemblies for practice, 

The teachers and pupils, working together, 
have organized these gatherings so that they 
will not overlap or become too numerous or 
occur at too irregular intervals. 

The detailed reports of the assemblies show 
a wide range of school and civic interests coy- 
ered and a sustained interest on the part of the 
children which must be most gratifying to the 
teachers and pupils. There is wonderful oppor. 
tunity for co-operation with the Public Library 
and the Metropolitan Museum. 

ART AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS (University of New 
York) 

The whole subject of art and industrial arts 
in the elementary grades is being given much 
thought by all who are working on this phase of 
the educational problem. This is a temporary 
builetin of suggestions to be used by the teacher 
as local conditions may determine. 

Art and industry, closely related in actual life, 
are also united in education. The industrial mo- 
tive should be chosen from the industries most 
important to man according to the needs satis- 
fied, such as food, clothing, shelter, records. 
utensils, tools and machines, light, heat and 
power. 

The industrial motive once chosen, the class 
is put to work investigating and collecting ma- 
terial from all possible sources. All projects are 
to be considered as means of expressing ideas 
and feelings got from a study of the activities 
and not merely as pieces of handwork to go 
along with the various studies. Handwork 
should always result from a definite purpose 
calling for it and it should furnish opportunity 
for the development of the creative impulse. 

The industrial and art projects are worked 
out by Professor Winslow so clearly that a 
teacher could easily follow the course for herself. 
The correlation of picture study is particularly 
interesting. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF AURORA, ILL. — 
Principal K. D. Waldo of the East Aurora High 
School has compiled a descriptive bulletin of the 
city which will doubtless be of great use in the 
civics classes and a model for other towns 4 
well. 
It opens with the three Oaths of Citizenship, 
the Athenian Oath, the Aurora Pledge, and 
America’s Creed. The Aurora Pledge is well 
worth quoting: “I am a citizen of Aurora. I wil 
do nothing to desecrate her soil, pollute her att 
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or degrade her children—my brothers and sisters. 
1 will try to make her beautiful and her citizens 
healthy and happy, so that she may be a desired 
home for myself now, and for her children in 
days to come.” 

The history of Aurora includes the Indian 
settlements, the Black Hawk War, the Erie 
Canai, and the opening of the Burlington rail- 
road. 

There is a chapter on the new commission 
government, one on the officers and boards of the 
city, descriptions of the fire and police depart- 
ments, and a statement of taxes and city 
finances, with pertinent questions on each of 
these subjects. 

The state legislature provides the laws under 
which the Board of Education operates. The 
congressional township is the school township 
and unit of school government. Each school 
township elects three trustees for a term of three 
years. Their duties are to district the township, 
to appoint a town treasurer to handle all school 
funds, and to hold all school property. The ac- 
tual management of the school is vested in the 
school district, the men and women voters elect- 
ing the Board of Education. 

CIVICS IN NEW YORK HIGH SCHOOLS, 1920-1921 

The reports for the past year are beginning to 
come through and as usual one looks for pro- 
gressive work in New York City. And we are 
not disappointed in Frank A. Rexford’s report. 

“The habit of citizenship is acquired by a true 
spirit of co-operation and practice in civic activ- 
ity.” The judge of the Queens County Court lent 
the use of his court room and assisted at a mock 
trial. The students of the Manual Training High 
School co-operated with the Street Cleaning De- 
partment in making a much needed playground 
from an unsightly vacant lot. The boys of one 
high school went to political headquarters to 
receive instruction in the manipulation of voting 
machines. The boys and girls of Flushing help 
take care of their school grounds. The firemen 
give demonstrations of the mechanism of the 
fire alarm box and the shooting of the life line, 
followed by a thrilling rescue. All these activi- 
ties are shown by pictures. 

The civics monographs, written by the super- 
intendetit and teachers, are used as a basis of 
civic study and have been translated into Jap- 
anese and Yiddish and reproduced in Braille. A 
series of educational films is being prepared with 
the monographs as bases for the scenarios. 
“Citizenship is the Co-operation of All with All.” 

THE YEAR AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

The students at the university have adopted 
the Stanford Home for Convalescent Children 
and have arranged for an annual Labor Day to 
clear up its grounds. It is largely supported by 
contributions from the campus and Palo Alto 
Community. Mrs. Timothy Hopkins has con- 
Stantly continued her campaign for a permanent 
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endowment and has collected $60,000, which 
means a personal memorial to Mrs. Stanford. 

High grade hospital service is provided for the 
students at the Palo Alto Hospital, operated 
under the general control of the superintendent 
of the Stanford Hospitals and the University 
Comptroller. 

A Faculty Housing Fund has been established 
to assist members of the faculty in purchasing 
their homes. 90 per cent. of the cost of the 
houses is loaned at a value not to exceed $15,000) 
in each case. Priority in granting loans is based 
on facuity rank. 

— 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND THE INTERESTS OF 


CHILDREN (Normal School Quarterly, Ill.) 


This clear statement of the objectives and 
periods of development in physical education is. 
by Lydia Clark of the Illinois State Normal 
School and Ruth B. Glasgow, director of phy- 
sical education for women in the Western Illinois 
State Teachers College. 

The objectives of physical education are, first, 
vigorous physical and mental health; second, 
a spirit of sportsmanship, loyalty and devotion 
to a cause; third, a love of activity and skill in it 
which will give joy in leisure hours, as well as 
aid in the economical use of the energy of the 
body in the daily occupations of life. 

The periods of child development are the 
dramatic period, the “big injun” period, and the 
loyalty period, each marked by specific charac- 
teristics which should be provided for in the 
program. At least thirty minutes a day should 
be given to physical training, besides out-of-door 
activities. 

A balanced physical education program for 
the grades of a village school is given in the bui- 
letin, together with standards for jumping, run- 
ning and throwing, as well as suggestions for 
posture training. 

RHODE ISLAND INDEPENDENCE DAY 


On May 4, 1776, Rhode Island became a sov- 
ereign and independent state, the first free re- 
public in America. We commemorate this his- 
toric event in honor of Rhode Isiand as we cele- 
brate the declaration of independence, made by 
the thirteen colonies two months later, in honor 
of the republic. 

In this year’s program appear the story of 
Joseph Jenks and Pawtucket’s growth for two 
hundred and fifty years, an historical calendar 
for use in the Rhode Island schools, Rhode 
Island’s gift to the nation, tributes to Rhode 
Island from the other states, suggestions for 
historical plays and other special features. 

It is interesting to note that Julia Ward Howe, 
the author of the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
was a daughter of Rhode Island. Oliver Hazard 
Perry, the hero of the Battle of Lake Erie, was 
a native of the state, and President Harding is 
of Rhode Island ancestry. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


DO YOUR PUPILS KNOW— 


[Prepared by R. E. Dougherty, Louisville, Ky., for the 
-schools.] 

How to compute the number of board feet in a quantity 
wf lumber? 

What is meant by “The Renaissance”? 

What is meant by the “Dark Ages”? 

How to make a budget? 

The five largest industries of the United States? 

Why trees grown in the open, or with excessive light 
around them, produce knotty lumber? 

Why trees grown in the dense forests are straight and 
have no limbs upon their trunks for many feet from the 
ground? 

The governmental activities carried on in the Court 
House? The City Hall? The Post Office? 

Why doors are panelled? 

How the monkey wrench received its name? 

Whether or not the greater cost of package foods is 
justifiable ? ‘ 

How coins are made? 

How many different kinds of currency the United 
States has in circulation? 

The security behind the different kinds of currency 
used in the United States? 

The difference between a Federal Reserve Bank note 
and United States greenback? 

The chief food value of fruits? 

Why custard is a perfect food? 

How many times heavier water is than gold? 

When and by whom the American Red Cross was 
founded ? 

Ten principal industries of the United States? 

What a cord of wood is,—a perch of stone? 

How glue is made? 

How rubber tires are made? 

How cloth is made—linen, silk, woolen, cotton? 

How soap is made? 

How sugar is made? 

How matches are made? 

How gasoline is made? 

What coal tar is made of? 

Why green vegetables are important in the diet? 

What causes food to spoil? 

Why certified milk is the best to use? 

Why coffee should not boil long? 

Why war should be waged upon flies? 

What causes brass to turn dark? Silver? 

What causes day and night? 

What makes water pipes crack in cold weather? 

The object of inspecting milk? 

Where salt comes from and how it is prepared for 
table use? 

What asbestos is and why it doesn’t burn? 

What causes the moon to change from “new” to “full”? 

How wireless messages are sent? What S. O. S. means? 

Who invented the telephone? 

How ice is manufactured? 

What causes thunder? 

What yeast is and where found? 

Where sponges come from? Whether they are animal 
‘or vegetable? 

Why a cat can see in the dark? 

What animal we get mutton from? Veal? Beef? Pork? 

What part the United States Government plays in gov- 
erning Cuba? 

What the principal native trees of America are? 

Where mahogany is obtained? 


How flour is made? 

How bricks are made? 

What electricity is? 

How gas is made? 

How to tell the age of a tree? 

What steam is? 

What makes smoke rise? 

The distance of the sun from the earth? 

The diameter of the earth? 

The rate of speed at which light travels? 

Who invented the sewing machine? 

What the postal savings system is? 

How flavoring extracts are made? 

How chocolate is made? 

How to remove ink stains from wool? Fabrics? 

How the weight of a piece of ice may be determined 
by its size in inches? 

Why an egg “settles” coffee; and why egg shells are 
sometimes used? 

Why bread and cake should be kept in separate boxes? 

How to read blue prints? 

Of what materials concrete is made and how it is mixed? 

What broadcasting means? 

How to make a radio receiving station? 

What is meant by “wave length”? 

What causes lumber to warp? 

How Portland cement is made? 

Why canned fruits and vegetables must be sterilized? 

How to can by the cold-pack method? 

Why patent leather is apt to crack and split open? 

How a hide is tanned to make leather? 

What parts of a hide are used in the various parts of 
a shoe? 

—o— 
“WHAT DOES THE FLAG MEAN TO YOU?" 


The flag to me means clean living, high honor, utmost 
duty, that I may be worthy of all that it represents; that 
I consider it cowardly to do in secret that which I would 
be ashamed to have the flag see me do. 

The flag to me means something to keep my soul stirred 
constantly to high endeavor. The flag is something more 
than a piece of beautiful colored cloth. It symbolizes the 
spirit of my people and of my country. 

The flag to me means as much as it does to our soldiers, 
and I will fight for its honor in peace as I will in war. 
FOR— 

I realize that our country needs men and women who 
will live for her that our government may be pure, and I 
will be one of them. 

I realize that the citizen who is corruptly false to the 
spirit of the nation, who holds the public honor at a price, 
bears in his soul the brand of Benedict Arnold and should 
be an object of contempt to all. 

I realize that Benedict Arnold is not our only traitor; 
that there are tens of thousands who would betray our 
national standards, and that my country can fulfill its 
highest destiny only when I and my fellows do our full 
duty. 

J. W. Hamilton. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The United States is the only country with a known 
birthday. All the rest began, they know not when, and 
grew into power, they know not how. If there had been 
no Independence Day, England and America combined 
would not be so great as each actually is. There is no 
“Republican,” no “Democrat,” on the Fourth of July,— 
all are Americans.—James Gillespie Blaine. 
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VOCATIONAL INFORMATION BY WIRELESS. 

The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany is besieged by night and by day from all parts of 
the country by persons to use the wireless to reach the 
thousands who are listening to the programs sent out by 
station KDKA. W. D. McCoy, a member of the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Guidance of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, was successful in getting not only the permis- 
sion but also the hearty co-operation of those in author- 
ity to put out some vocational guidance propaganda. 

The first question was, “What information is most 
needed?” The pupils in the different high schools in 
Pittsburgh had just written their first and second choices 
of vocations. The Carnegie Library compiled these 
choices and published a bibliography for each one of the 
283 vocations. Here was our opportunity. The infor- 
mation most needed is about the vocations our boys and 
girls have selected. While it is impossible to use the 
wireless for each of these, a selection of those vocations 
most commonly named was made. Local men and women 
who were specialists in their respective fields gladly ac- 
cepted a place on the program. In practically every case 
the speaker urged those under eighteen to remain in 
school and in most cases indicated the necessary prepara- 
tion for the respective field. Words of encouragement 
and appreciation are pouring in from all parts of East- 
ern United States. An attempt is being made to put 
these ten-minute addresses into permanent form to be 
sold at cost of printing and postage. Again, too much 
credit cannot be given to P. M. Land and L. H. Rosen- 
berg of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company for their generous assistance and uniform in- 
terest. 

The following appeared in a recent number of the 
Pittsburgh Post :— 


VOCATIONAL TALKS TO BE BROADCASTED. 


Pittsburgh Public Schools are using the wireless. Su- 
perintendent W. M. Davidson started the program. Then 
followed Edward Rynearson, director of department oi 
vocational guidance, and Will Earhart, director of de- 
partment of music. For the next two weeks there will be 
the following vocational guidance programs :— 

“Choosing a Vocation,” W. D. McCoy, field secretary, 
department of vocational guidancé. 

“Banking as a Profession,” Alexander Dunbar, presi- 
dent Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association. 

“Clerical Occupations,” Miss Graham, employment de- 
partment, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. 

“Teaching as a Profession,” Mrs. Alice Carmalt, board 
of education, school of education, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

“Nursing,” Mrs, Ford, Pittsburgh Public Health Nurs- 
ing Association. 

“Domestic Science,” Miss Jean Fales, director costume 
economics. Margaret Morrison College, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

“Engineering,” Dr. S. L. Bishop, dean school of en- 
Zineering, University of Pittsburgh. 

“Pittsburgh, a Cultural Centre,” Dr. W. J. Holland, 
director of Carnegie Institute. 

“Medicine,” Dr. R. R. Huggins, dean school of medicine, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

“The Draftsman and His Work,” C. C. Leeds, school 
of engineering, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

“Social Workers,” Mrs. M. C. Burnett, head of depart- 
ment social work, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

“Chemistry,” Dr, H. A. Kohman, in charge of research 
work in making bread, Mellon Institute. 
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“Women in Business,” Miss Thrysa Amos, dean of 
women, University of Pittsburgh. 

“Pharmacy,” Dr. J. A. Koch, dean school of pharmacy, 
University of Pitsburgh. 

“Business Requirements,” Dr. W. H. Walker, dean 
school of accounts, Duquesne University. 

“Starting to Work,” John D. Stark, field secretary, de- 
partment of vocational guidance. 

“Industrial Workers,” Frank M. Leavitt, associate su- 
perintendent Pittsburgh public schools. 

“Law,” Judge J. McFarlane Carpenter, Common Pleas 
Court, Allegheny County. 

“Dentistry,” Dr. J. F. Biddle, Dental School, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and ex-president of Pennsylvania State 
Dental Society. 

“Value of Classics,” Dr. Florence A. Root, dean of 
Pennsylvania College for Women. 

“Telephone,” Avery B. Robbins, division employment 
supervisor of Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania. 

“Building Trades,” Louis Brandt, housing engineer and 
project manager of Commerce Housing Corporation. 

“Vocations for Girls,’ Miss Esther M. Smith, formerly 
superintendent of United States Women’s Employment 
Service. 


CHILD BELOW THE CALF. 
[Columbia (S. C.) Record.] 


Mrs. Edward Franklin, chairman of legislation pro- 
grams of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
assistant attorney general of Indiana, calls attention to 
the fact that the United States government now spends 
four times as much per head on the cattle, horses, sheep 
and hogs of the country as it spends per capita on its 
school children, and that the women of the general fed- 
eration feel that the children should at least be on a par 
with fish, hens and hogs. 

They are much concerned over the critical situation of 
the Towner-Sterling Bill which provides for a Depart- 
ment of Education with a secretary in the cabinet and 
for federal aid to the states in the promotion of educa- 
tion, including the training of teachers, the teaching of 
adults, vocational training, and assisting in payment of 
teachers’ salaries. 

Some twenty amendments offered to this bill in the last 
Congress have been incorporated in the new bill intro- 
duced in the sixty-seventh Congress. It rests now in the 
committee on the reorganizations of departments, where 
it is being considered with another bill for a Department 
of Public Welfare, in which education will have only a 
part. The women of the federation feel, and properly, we 
think, that it should not be subordinated to other depart- 
ments and should be dignified by a separate place in the 
cabinet, as is done in other countries, with a trained edu- 
cator at the head. 


THAT WORD “TANDEM.” 


The word “tandem,” applied to two or more horses or 
other animals harnessed one after the other instead of 
abreast, originated in a college pun. In the Latin lan- 
guage “tandem” means at length, or after a certain inter- 
val of time. 

When the method of tendem harnessing was first used 
in England it attracted the attention of Latinists in Ox- 
ford University and furnished them with an opening for 
a little academic humor. 

A team of three or four horses strung out—each one 
harnessed to his leader “after an interval of time”—was 
an arrangement that lacked a name. Hence the college 
pun quickly came into general use.—Chicago Daily News. 
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BOOK TABLE 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By 
Thomas Ross Williamson, Smith College. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 
Professor Williamson’s “Problems in American De- 

mocracy” is as fundamental to a study of Civics and as 
refreshing a view of Modern Democracy as though no 
other book had ever been written. His point of approach 
and line of thought are quite distinct from those that are 
common in school books today. The Problems of Ameri- 
can Democracy are presented as the natural birth of 
the restlessness of today from the germs of the origin and 
development of American civic and social, industrial and 
commercial life. He does not accept the too common 
notion that the now has come from the then by Caesarean 
operation. 

The Foundations are carefully studied in their relation 
to Economic, Social and Political problems. The real 
troubles in government today are considered with excep- 
tional frankness, dealing fearlessly with Single Tax, 
Profit Sharing, Socialism, the I. W. W., the Bolshevists, 
and the Negro. . 

There are fifty topics specifically studied. There are 
about eight pages devoted to the author's treatment of a 
subject followed by keenly suggestive questions on the 
text of the author. Required readings of a chapter or two 
from important treatment of the subject by other authors. 
Searching questions on the Required Readings followed 
by vital Topics for Investigation and Report. There are 
more than 300 books referred to in the Bibliography. Of 
these forty-three are specified as of vital importance and 
there are fifty-two others which any specialist on this 
subject should own for his library. 


CIVIC SCIENCE IN THE COMMUNITY. By George 
W. Hunter, Ph. D., Knox College, and Walter G. 
Whitman, Salem, Mass., State Teachers College. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 430 pp. 

A.title was never more significant than is the Hunter- 
Whitman “Civic Science in the Community.” We have 
waited all too long for focusing civic science in commun- 
ity life, all too long to treat civic community life as a 
science. The Hunter-Whitman book magnifies all three 
functions harmoniously. 

John Dewey started the whole modern approach to com- 
munity activity when he said: “School is life, is com- 
munity life.” The Hunter-Whitman “Civic Science in the 
Community” approaches the subject with supreme skill. 
In the second paragraph it says: “The best indication of 
the health of a city is the physical condition of its school 
children,” and proceeds to call the attention of the chil- 
dren to the reason this is so. From there on the book 
leads boys and girls to learn how to make their community 
a better place in which to live, how to accept responsibil- 
ity for their opportunities. 

The school as a new community asset is uniformly 
magnified, starting with the school nurse, dental clinic 
and other means of improving physical condition of chil- 
dren and the influence of the school in improving the 
environment of the school, public places and homes. 

With exceptional skill the Hunter-Whitman book leads 
the children to study and appreciate the resources of the 
local community, of the neighborhood that affects and is 
affected by the local community, reaching farther and 
farther out until it is international in its knowledge of 
resources of the world. 

The chapter on “Industries Which Grow Out of Farm- 
ing” is a fascinating study. The phrasing is the height of 


artistic pedagogical effect as, for instance, “Although the 
United States has only six per cent. of the world’s popu- 
lation, and only seven per cent. of the land on the globe, 
yet we produce a large part of the world’s supplies: 52 
per cent. of the coal, 60 per cent. of the copper, 75 per 
cent. corn, 60 per cent. cotton, 66 per cent. oil, 40 per 
cent. iron and steel, 40 per cent, lead, 40 per cent. silver, 
8&5 per cent. automobiles.” 

The story of the oil industry, which had its beginning in 
Titusville, Pennsylvania, in 1859, reads like a wonder book. 

The culmination of “Civic Science in the Community” 
is a brilliant but clear as crystal account of the miraculous 
developments in airplanes and wireless telegraphy. 

The New York Independent has recently had an issue 
devoted to the improvement of school books. A com- 
parison of the Hunter-Whitman “Civic Science in the 
Community” with any textbook published twenty years 
ago would be an infinitely better demonstration of the 
change than everything that was written on the subject. 
Such a book was not in germ even in any human mind 
twenty years ago. 


EVERYDAY MANNERS FOR AMERICAN BOYS 
AND GIRLS. By the Faculty of the South Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls. Illustrated by Ethel C. 
Taylor. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Lucy L. W. Wilson of the South Philadelphia High 

School for Girls once more demonstrates her skill in the 
leadership of girls in their life in school and out. We 
know of no other guide to the better living and doing ot 
high schools who has demonstrated as fine a sense of the 
proprieties of life with such an inspiring art, so uniformly 
devoid of irritation, as Lucy L. W. Wilson has shown for 
many years. 

The present revelation of Mrs. Wilson’s vision and mas- 
terfulness is the evolution of a book on “Everyday Man- 
ners for American Boys and Girls” in which are carefully 
and inspiringly developed Everyday Manners at Home, in 
School, in Public Places and in Business, 


MODERN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. Complete 
Course (Revised Edition). By Harry Anson Finney, 
Northwestern University, and Joseph Clifton Brown, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. Teachers College. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. Cloth. 4&5 pp. 

The Holt Company is publishing books which show 
insight into the needs of business and community life of 
today, which is especially demonstrated in the Finney- 
Brown “Modern Business Arithmetic.” It is a liberal 
business education to turn the pages of this book. We 
have been looking through arithmetics with absorbing 
interest for more years than we need to state, for mathe- 
matics was our major as a student, and the one serious dis- 
appointment in our young manhood was our inability to be 
a candidate even for West Point. We taught arithmetic 
devotedly in the Bridgewater State Normal School and 
edited in an advisory capacity two of the leading serizs 
of arithmetics of that day. We also had the privilege of 
hearing Dr. J. C. Brown lecture on arithmetic at a week's 
institute, and appreciate his masterfulness in the subject. 

We intrude this personal mention as an excuse for ex- 
ceptional enthusiasm over the Finney-Brown “Moder 
Business Arithmetic,” which provides a wealth of infor- 
mation through the problems, intensifies interest in num- 
ber functioning, and provides so much work for a yeat 
that there will be no mental inactivity for that year at 
least. 
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TEXTBOOKS WHICH STAND 
THE WINSTON READERS 


Primer, First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth 


The popularity of these beautiful Readers with teachers and schoolmen can be measured by their 
annual sale, which in the three years since their publication has reached 700,000 copies a year. 

The Interleaved Manuals for the teacher are a distinctly helpful accessory not to be had with any 
other series. They provide teaching directions lesson by lesson, and are invaluable in emphasizing . az 
silent reading in the primary grades. _ 


THE SILENT READERS 


Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 


Many superintendents have enthusiastically stated that these Readers do more for their pupils 
than any other textbooks used. They teach the pupil to read rapidly and with understanding, and | 
thus increase his efficiency in study. They give the pupil power to read, and provide tests for rate and | 


comprehension. Once tried, these books prove indispensable. 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


“For compactness, clarity and simplicity, | believe that it has no equal.” 
| 


FRANK P. Graves, President of the University of the State of New York, 
and Commissioner of Education. 


No school book published ever received such instant recognition and such widespread use as the 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY—600,000 have been sold to schools in three years. The words 
are listed in large black type. Each definition is complete and is given in clear, easily understood 
English. No word is defined in terms of itself or in more difficult words, as is so commonly done in 
other dictionaries. The WINSTON SIMPLIFIED is a dictionary for school use, prepared by school 
experts. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY, Russell Smith 


BOOK I, PEOPLES AND COUNTRIES Ez 
BOOK II, REGIONS AND TRADE | a 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY provides a two-book study which is continuous. The basis for study is if 
man and the earth as his home. Book I gives the pupil an accurate knowledge of the various ai 
PEOPLES AND COUNTRIES, and consequently treats the world as divided into political units—the i} 
units man has made. Book II, REGIONS AND TRADE, in developing the broader study of the | 
earth as the home of man, with the various factors which affect his life, industry, and trade, utilizes as 
a unit for study the Human Region—the unit nature has made. In maps, illustrations and teach- 
ing material, these books are superior to anything hitherto produced. i 


HERO TALES FROM HISTORY—For fourth or fifth grade | 
OUR BEGINNINGS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA—For sixth grade , 
THE MAKING OF OUR COUNTRY—For seventh and eighth grades — zz 


_ These three books form a complete elementary course in histary by the same author. The vividand | 

interesting style of Smith Burnham has won a wide recognition for his books. To appreciate how fas- — 

cinating and human he has made history for the pupil, one must read these splendid volumes. THE 

MAKING OF OUR COUNTRY has eight full page reproductions in color of the Ferris historical 
— now in Independence Hali, Philadelphia. No teacher of history can afford to be without these 
ooks. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


CHICAGO TORONTO 
509 S. Wabash Avenue LA 129-139 Spadina Avenue 
DALLAS inston Building SAN FRANCISCO 
1307-09 Pacific Avenue 1006-1016 Arch Street 571 Market Street 
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COMING 


NEW GREGG BOOKS 


Junior Typewriling Manual 


By Elizabeth Starbuck Adams, San Francisco. 
book for junior high and grade school pupils. 


Office Practice and Business Procedure 


By Florence E. McGill, Julia Richman High Schoo!, 
New York City. A course in general clerical training 
for beginners. (Ready now) $1.20 


Office Training and Business English for 
the Typist 

By Harold Strumpf, Morris High School, New York 

City. A drill book of questions and answers covering 


the entire subject of general office practice and busi- 
ness procedure. 


Secretarial Studies 


By Rupert P. SoRelle, Author of Rational Typewrit- 
ing, and Office Training for Stenographers. A com- 
prehensive course in secretarial training for private 
and public schools. 


A new 


Nesbit’s Advertising for Schools and Colleges 


By Wilbur D. Nesbit, Vice-President of the Wm. H. 
Rankin Company, Chicago and New York. A 20 
weeks’ course in practical advertising. The most 
practical and teachable treatise on the subject of adver- 
tising ever published. 


The Stenographic Expert 

By JlVillard B. Bottome, Official Stenographer, New 
York Supreme Court, President of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, and former World’s 
Champion Shorthand Writer. A “9% edition of Mr. 
Bottome’s famous book $2.00 


Shorthand Championship Tests 
Contains material used in all the shorthand speed con- 


tests conducted by the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association. 


Scientific Basis of Gregg Shorthand 


By John Robert Gregg. A complete scientific discus- 
sion of the fundamental principles of Gregg Shorthand. 


French Adaptation of Gregg Shorthand 
By Dr. E. W. Farmer, London, England. 


Notes on Lessons in Gregg Shorthand 

By William Wheatcroft, London, England, formerly 
Editor for Isaac Pitman & Sons. Observations and 
explanatory notes on the lessons in the Gregg Short- 
hand Manual, with suggestions as to the points to be 
emphasized in teaching. 


Vocabulary Studies for Stenographers 

By E. N. Miner, Former President of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation. Contains the spell- 
ing, pronunciation, definition, derivatives and short- 
hand forms of troublesome words. 


New York 


If you are interested in any of the above-mentioned titles, place your order now for your. sample copy. 
All books will be ready sometime between now and the first of September. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago 


Hoston 


San Francisco 


London 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
flons from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or schoo] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
must be signed to secure 
erti 


Meetings to be Held 


JULY. 


3-9: National Education Associa- 
tion, Boston. 
OCTOBER 

12-13: Illinois Valley Division, Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association, 
Princeton. 

12-13: Southeastern Division, Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association, 
Lawrenceville. 


13-14: Eastern Division, Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, 
Charleston. 

NOVEMBER 


Colorado Education Association. H. 
Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 
7-10: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 
9-11: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 
18 Chicago Division, Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SACRAMENTO. In Sacramento 
there are one hundred twenty-six com- 
panion classes in the Elementary 
Schools. The system, known as the 
Sacramento Plan, was introduced over 
six years ago and has been  success- 
fully followed ever since. 

The $2,704,000 building program 


for Elementary Schools which is be- 
ing completed provides for special 
rooms for the full development of the 
companion class system. 


ILLINOIS. 


Reports on the number of new 
schoolhouses built have been col- 
lected by the State Department vf 
Public Instruction for 1919-1920 and 
1921. Sixty-nine counties report one or 
more buildings constructed. In co:umn 
3, headed “More than two _ rooms,” 
are represented, the buildings as here 
described: Buildings of eight rooms 
or more, Alexander, 1; Coles, 1; 
Cook, 5; Franklin, 1; Lake, 2; La- 
Salle, 1; Massac, 1; St. Clair, 1. 
Buildings of & rooms, Hardin, 1; 
Henry, 1. Buildings of six rooms, 
Fayette, 1; Franklin, 1. Buildings of 
four rooms, Cook, 1; Jackson, 2; 
Pike, 1; Randolph, 1; Wayne, 1 
Buildings of three rooms, McDonough, 
1; Madison, 2. 


INDIANA 


A survey made by Miss Della Fran- 
ces Northey, a member of the State 
Public Library Commission, discloses 
the*need of better library service for 
the public schools of the state. 

The crying needs for school librar- 
ies are :— 

1. Adequate annual book fund 
based upon enrollment. It is high 
time that the library, the very heart of 
the school, should not be compelled to 
depend for its support upon attic dona- 
tions or the proceeds from pink teas. 
To be sure, it is well to encourage the 
interest and school spirit of the stu- 
dents in making gifts to the schoc!, 
but this would better be confined to 


the purchase of beautiful editions of 
favorite classics which the _ school 
could not otherwise be expected to 
own. 

2. Trained library service for 
schools, including the organization of 
the library and instruction in the use 
of books and libraries to all children 
from the kindergarten 
high school to the end that they may 
become independent students, A full- 
time librarian with professional train- 
ing is the ideal. In the larger schools 
this ideal may be realized, but in the 
smaller it may be necessary to provide 
teacher-librarians. To qualify for 
this work she should have the educa- 
tion of other teachers plus at least the 
minimum library training. If college 
education is essential for the high 
school teacher, then college and tech- 
nical training are essential qualifica- 
tions for the high school librarian. 


That the larger communities of the 


state have some realization of what 
school library service should consist is 
shown by the fact that in all the six 
cities of more than 50,000 population 
the high school libraries are under the 
direction of educated persons with at 
least the minimum library training. 
Library service to schools has been 
from the very first the strongest work 
of the Gary public library. The high 
school libraries in most of the cities in 
Group 2, 20,000 to 50,000 population, 
have good opportunities for function- 
ing as a vital part of the school activi- 
ties because of their facilities. The li- 
brarians of Fowler and Benton county 
libraries have organized all the school 
libraries in the county and are respon- 
sible for their efficiency. Definite serv- 
ice through the schools is among the 
most important activities of these li- 
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| ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Unfinished Leatherette Material 


Is made from our own formula 
on especially designed machines 


Exclusively For Us and is Used Exclusively By Us 


WITH THE SUPPORT AND PROTECTION OF OUR UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE COVERS | 
Every Book Gives 100% Service | 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


braries. Several of the smaller li- 
braries doing township extension 
work, among which are Plainfield and 
Mooresville, are co-operating in every 
way with the schools. 


MAINE. 


BRUNSWICK. The following 
statement regarding the successful 
completion of the drive for the Bow- 
doin College endowment fund has 
been issued by President Kenneth C. 
M, Sills: “On July 1 the campaign 
for the endowment funds conducted 
by the alumni and friends of the col- 
lege ended, It is a pleasure to state 


that not only has the fund of $450,.)00 
necessary to secure $150,000 from the 
general education board been raised. 
but that the over-subscription amounted 
to $61,875.29. No doubt this wiil be 
added to during the summer months. 

“The largest gift was that of Frank 
Munsey of New York, who gave 
$100,000, The smallest was that of a 
few cents from some of the primary 
school children of Brunswick. In ail 
there were 2,498 subscribers. There 
were fifteen gifts of $5,000 or over, 
and fifty-eight gifts of £1,000 to 
$5,000, 

“Perhaps the mest interesting thing 


about the undertaking was that it 
was conducted without publicity that 
attends the usual drive. The college 
is deeply grateful for this evidence of 
support from the alumni and from its 
friends and will endeavor in the fu- 
ture as in the past to show its obliga- 
tion and gratitude by additional ser- 
vice.” 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE, Dr. John L. Sten- 
quist, assistant to the . director of 
Reference and Research in the De- 
partment of Education of New York 
City, has been appointed director of 


IN 


tunities are large. 


program for next year. 
Address 


BOSTON 


GOOD TEACHING 
GREAT DEMAND—— 


Everywhere schools are seeking 
the normal school graduate broad- 
ened and strengthened by Univer- 
sity study. Salaries are good; oppor- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL of EDUCATION 


will help you to work out a plan of 
study for the earning of a bachelor’s 
degree and will gladly send you its 


ARTHUR H. WILDE, Dean 
BOX W, 99 NEWBURY ST. 


for college. 
Large 8° 


Of Value to Teachers of English 


SYNOPSIS OF A COURSE 
in 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


FRANK W. Capy, A. M., B. Litt. (Oxon) 
Professor of English, Middlebury College 


It is the purpose of the course outlined in 
this SYNOPSIS to consider in the relation to 
their technique the processes involved in writ- 
ing a composition of any length. This SYN- 
OPSIS has been conceived with the idea of 
furnishing to the freshman a new method of 
approach to a study with which he has been 
occupied intensively during his preparation 


THE EDITOR OF PUBLICATIONS 


Middlebury College 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


56 pp. 


Address orders to 


25 cents per copy 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


‘Boston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
New fork, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave. Sirmingnam, Ala,, 809 Title Bidg. Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 10! Tremont St., Boston 
EXCHANGE 


“One Route,’’ our new 
manual, free. Tells how il 
tu candidate. 25th year. 


the new Bureau of Educational Meas- 
urements, Statistics, and Research 
for the city of Baltimore, where he 
will assume his duties about Septe1a- 
ber 1. 

FREDERICK. James E, Freeman, 
Washington, delivered the annual com- 
mencement address to the forty-two 
graduates of Hood College. The ad- 
dress and the presentation of the de- 
grees concluded the twenty-ninth an- 
nual commencement of the instituZion, 
and marked the close of the most suc- 
-cessful year of the establishment. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

MELROSE John C, Anthony, su- 
perintendent of the schools at Melrose 
for more than ten years, who has re- 
signed to accept a position at Danvers, 
was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
given by 150 citizens, at the Boston 
‘City Club. Former Mayor Charles 
H. Adams of Melrose presided. 

Mayor Angier L. Goodwin praised 
Mr. Anthony for his example as a 
citizen as well as his accomplishments 
as educator. Commissioner of 
Education Payson Smith said Mr. An- 
‘tthony was an example of the best type 
of those engaged in school administra- 
“tion in the state. The other speakers 
were the Rev. Harold Marshall of the 
VUniversalist Publishing Society, Prin- 
«cipal Sprague of Melrose High School 
and Charles F. Hill, president of the 
Melrose Rotary Club. 

Mr. Anthony described the Melrose 
schools and bespoke the support of 
the citizens of Melrose for his suc- 
cessor. He urged that whatever 
changes should be made in the future 
should be taken only after careful con- 
sideration, 


NEW JERSEY. 

According to a decision of the Com- 
missioner of Education, school boards 
and not municipal governing bodies 
have the nower to select sites for city 
schools. The City Commissioners of 
Long Branch disputed that right in a 
case that was recently reviewed at 


Trenton. 

The Commissioner of Education has 
also decided that it is mandatory on 
the part of city officials to raise the 
appropriation asked, provided the 
amount is below the three per cent. 
allowed by the law, once the Board of 
School Estimate has decided upon 
the appropriation required. 

The latter point of the decision 
simply ‘reiterates a court decision al- 
ready had, in the case of Montclair vs. 
State Superintendent, to the effect 
that “when the Board of School Esti- 
mate has fixed and determined the 
amount necessary for the purchase of 
land and erection of a schoolhouse, it 
is mandatory upon the body having 
power to make appropriations oi 
money raised by tax, to cause the 
amount to be raised by tax, or to bor- 
row the same and secure its repayment 
by the issue of bonds.” 

It was the contention of the Long 
Branch Commissioners that they and 
not the appointive body like the school 
board has the right to select the lo- 
cation of a school site before appro- 
priating money for its purchase. 


NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN. Mentimeter Tests, 
as used in Brooklyn schools, include 
pictorial absurdities, maze threading, 
geometric figures, the naming of op- 
posites, the completing of sentences, 
arithmetic reasoning, and range of it- 
formation. 

Tke naming of opposites consists of 
forty words, of which the opposite 
must be written. The words inc'u le 
good, rich, hard, dark, beginning, io- 
where, wild, strength, weakness, 
wisdom, positive, inferior, result, 
abstract, partiality, diligent, spurious, 
frugal, elation, expedite, diffident, 
homogeneous, intrepid, sycophantic. 

Some of the forty questions to as- 
certain the range of information ask 
whether Jersey is a cow, dog, cat or 
horse; golf is played with cards, dice. 
clubs, buttons; Fatima is the name of 
a cigar, cloth, pipe, cigarette; a saw is 


in teaching the Mechani d Ped f Pal Metned 
OUR FREE SERVICE Penmanehip . still offered to all teachers whoee pa ils are 


provided with individual copies of our manual. 
. plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OTHER TEACHERS may enrol) for the com- 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS free to all 


schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


business and social life. 


when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 


is written at commercial speed and i 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP plain as print. ‘Thus, it the 
of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful 
ture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


_eators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 


spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


‘PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New YorkCity. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
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used by a painter, plumber, carpente 
Plasterer; candy is made by Ford, 
Huyler, Colgate, Macmillan: a B 

has one, two, four or eight wr 

ght legs; the 
kilometer measures electricity, dis. 
tance, gas, water; the rhesus is a fish 
bird, animal, reptile; the tibia is in the 
leg, arm, chest, head, ete. 

OHIO. 

Ohio University alumni are raising 
three hundred thousand dollars for a 
war memorial auditorium at their alma 
mater. In this campaign they have 
undertaken a survey to determine 
what alumni of other institutions of 
higher education in the United States 
have been doing recently in raising 
money to increase their facilities. The 
Ohioans report that campaigns con- 
ducted solely by alumni associations 
and either recently completed or now 
in progress, have produced subscrip- 
tions of $118,760,000. One hundred 
institutions report ninety millions ac- 
tually raised and in hand. Nearly 
every state and private institution has 
raised or is raising a fund. Twenty- 
six colleges and universities are now 
building war memorials. 

Among the most successful of re- 
cent campaigns were those conducted 
by. the University of Georgia, which 
raised $1,257,000 in a campaign for 
one million dollars; Colgate, which 
sought one million, three hundred 
thousand, and got one million, six hun- 
dred thousand; Wesleyan of Connecti- 
cut went out after three million do!- 
lars and raised nearly two hundred 
thousand doWars more. Thirty insti- 
tutions reported their goals over-sub- 
scribed. 

CLEVELAND. Just before the 
school year closed Superintendent R. 
G. Jones issued the following to his 
teachers :— 

The year is nearly finished! What 
has our service meant to others? This 
determines what it has meant to us. 
Our profit is the reflection of our in- 
vestment in others. We are all more 
valuable than we were a*year ago, 
richer in ideas, richer in imagination, 
mellowed in character. We are bet- 
ter through and through because no 
one can be engaged in improving per- 
sons or material things without self- 
improvement. That is why teachers 
teach! 

What shall we do with our sum- 
mer? Whatever will make us more 
valuable ! We have health, 
recuperation, mental growth, and we 
shall, as individuals, think out the best 
for ourselves. 

I wish you a summer both com- 
fortable and profitable. 

DELAWARE, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity is to have the third largest 
telescope in the world. The money for 
this telescope comes as a gift and 
mostly from Professor Hiram M. 
Perkins. Professor Perkins, who is 
now eighty-nine years of age, started 
teaching mathematics and astronomy 
years ago at Ohio Wesleyan, a poor 
man. During the long years of teach- 
ing since then he had amassed a for- 
tune of close to $200,000 by fortunate 
investments. Nearly every cent that 
he has earned and scraped together 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

PERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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will be represented in the “third larg- 
est telescope in the world,” 

A story that passes understanding is 
unfolded in the simple announcement 
by trustees of Ohio Wesleyan that 
$250,000 has been contributed for the 
installation of the telescope. All but 
$75,000 of the quarter of million dol- 
Jars was given by Professor Perkins; 


the remainder by his sister and 
brother-in-law. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


It is reported that iast year 5,000 of 
the teachers employed by the state had 
only a common school education, Su- 
perintendent Thomas &. Finegan is 
credited with the assertion that the 
minimum requirement for pubiic 
school teacher should be a high school 
course. 

WILKES-BARRE. An appeal for 
co-operation between parents and 
teachers was made by Professor J. P. 
Breidinger, principal of the local high 
school, in an address before an audi- 
ence of more than 1,500 parents and 
eighth grade graduates in the high 
school auditorium, 

Professor Breidinger in opening his 
address said: “It is not often that we 
are able to get all the parents to- 
gether, in order that we may talk to 
them, and give to them the assistance 
and co-operation which is so neces- 
sary to the ultimate success of the 
child. I feel that these children 
should have a fair chance and they can 
only have it through co-operation from 
the home. We have been fortunate 
in having a school board made up of 
men who have done so many things 
for the benefit of the students.” 

The speaker gave a thorough talk 
to the parents on the selection of the 
child’s course, together with a lengthy 
discourse on the advantages to be 
gained from different -courses. 
Professor Breidinger also told of the 
many misrepresentations -which are 
made regarding the schools, and the 
excellent work which they are en- 
deavoring to do. 

Professor H. H. Zeiser, superinten- 
dent of schools, delivered an able ad- 
dress to the parents and students in 
which he said: “We are endeavoring 
to equip our schools so that they will 
be the best in the state, but there is 
something better than beautiful 
schools. We are in the midst of a 
crisis in this country and we need edu- 
cation more than ever before. Who 
are we going to look to in this crisis 
but the teachers?” Professor Zeiser 
paid a glowing tribute to the teachers 
of the city and the work which they 
are doing. 


Mother (to small son)—‘James, 
have you whispered today without per- 
mission ?” 

James—“Only wunst.” 

Mother (to nurse)—“Jane, should 
James have said ‘wunst’?” 

Jane—“No, ma'am, he should have 
said ‘twict.’” 


WM. B. ITTNER, F.A.LA. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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Attention, Teachers Available for September Positions 


Summer agency work is always heavy; 


Re July and August bring as many vacancies as any other two months of 
the year. 


We have now in our files calls for teachers from rural 
$1,200 a year to high school principalships at $3,500. 

Try our Agency for prompt and courteous service. 

No registration charge, permanent enroiiment. 

Blanks and any further information sent on request. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York - 


Albert Teachers’ Agency cnicaco 


87th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how otherg advance. Be one of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyten Bullding, Spokane. 
introduces to Co 


MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools and Famit 


and FOREIGN . ? 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors ane 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheele 
to parents. Call on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


s 


schools at 


recommends teachers and has filied haa- 


Agency 


teacher forany desirable place or 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


266 FIFTH AVENUE people. We 
Established 18655 


Between S4th and 86th Streets Teg?ster only reliabbe 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pros. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Teephone Beach 6606 
TEACHERS 


The P arker AGENCY 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colieges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARH 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


6 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
M anager 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone 
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“Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick ie 


vv cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C, U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
GF ody A you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C, U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


‘It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and vour salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
‘‘Heads or Tails You Win’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Buil 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about) 
your Protective Benefits. 
whole story and booklet of testimonials] 


ding, 


Send me the 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
441T.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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